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INTRODUCTION 



This text is planned for the use of students in' coileges^ 
universities and normal schools, both for personal study and 
. ill voluntary discussioiial classes. Each chapter is divided 
into three sections: Daily Readings, Study for the Week, 
and Suggestions for Thought and Discussion. In the Daily 
Readings, an introductory paragraph states the. problem for 
the week, and this is followed by a brief presentation of seven 
phases of the problem, one for each day,. with personal ques- 
tions and appropriate Bible passages. They are intended as 
; the, basis , for daily thoughtful Bible reading and prayer, 
usually known as the Morning Watch. The Study for the 
Week summarizes the week’s problem, discusses the Bible 
passages in an attempt to determine Jesus’ principles, and 
raises the application of these principles to the pertinent 
student problems. The Suggestions for Thought and Discus- 
sion give a series of thought-provoking questions as a review 
« of the week’s chapter. It is hoped they will be suggestive 
both for personal meditation and for class discussion. 

Twelve outstanding student questions from the viewpoint of 
Jesus’ standards of action are considered in this book. No 
chronological study of the facts of His life, or detailed 
analysis of His character, has been attempted. The issues in 
each one of these questions are frankly considered. On the 
, otiief hand, the text is more than a book of ethics. It looks 
directly to the life and words of Jesus for. the solution 
of these student problems. Care has been taken to avoid the 
proof-text method and the warping of any particular passage 
to^fit a particular purpose. A reverent' attempt has been made 
to discover In the life of Jesus those great, underlying prin- 
ciples that are pertinent to tlies# particular problems. : 

For the purpose in , hand . it has been . considered' , better, 
instead of commencing with' the, text of ' the Bible 'and seeking. 
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to find its general application to our lives, to begin with the 

This text will do its best service wherf i 

study or previous Sunday-school training, there l«s b«n 
ifastet “ of tlie life and times of the 

completely out of the cooperation 
-lU en s, professors and others acquainted with the colleo-es 
that at as ampossible to give credit to all who harr^nletr; 
assastance. The text has been discussed at every sta-^e of 7ts 
development, and continuous help has been -fven h7h 
committee meetings and personally, by Dr G^eo T Wei 7 
^r. Henry H. Meyer and Dr. B. S. WindiesL- s7nd7v.- 

baptist- Methodist Episcopal and"con<7r 
national denominations, and members of th^ i 
Council Sub-Committe; on St Co ,r - 

Vol.„,„ Movement, an^me^ e “f , '“r 
on Voluntary Studv Tl,» “ 'ncmoeis ot the Commattee 

Prof. Er.e.t DeWitV » 

Prof. Edward EverettMourse of ' 

nary, for help on New Tfcf : ^ '■‘®°^og'cal Semi- 

Pro,-.\“ S' S" “ 

detailed and : constructive 'suggeTtions'Tn Tlt°mTn-"scrit 
Cha.staan Associations for «-epeated help on the mamascr'ipt 
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COLLEGE VOLUNTARY STUDY COURSES 

'Ttudeiit Standards of Action” is the first of a series of 
texts to be knoAvn as College Voluntary Study Courses. The 
general outline for this curricitliim has been prepared by the 
Committee on Voluntary Study of the Council of North 
American Student Movements, representing the Student 
Young Men’s and Y^ouiig Women’s. Christian Associations 
and the Student V olunteer Movement, and the Sub-Committee 
on College Courses of the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations, representing twenty-nine communions. 
Therefore the texts are planned for the use of student classes 
in the Sunday school, as well as for the supplementary groups 
on the campus. The present text has been written from a 
detailed outline prepared by these two Committees and under 
their direction, and it is expected that such outlines will be 
prepared for future courses. 

The texts are not suited for use in the academic curriculum, 
for they have been definitely planned for voluntarj^ study 
classes. In the preparation of the outline there was extended 
consultation and cooperation wuth the Eastern and Western 
Associations of Biblical Instructors and with various pro- 
fessors, both individually and through the Universities and 
Colle^ges Section ,of the Religious Education Association. 
Dealing, as they do, with the more immediate problems of 
students, both personal,, social and missionary, and intended 
as... the. basis of voluntary action, the texts are . definitely 
planned to supplement academic ivork in the Bible, foreign 
missions, sociology and economics. Indeed, they wn*.li be most 
effective, wdiere the members of the group have had or are 
taking work .in the academic curriculum along these lines as 
a background.'' ■' 

This series, covering four years, will .form a minimum 
ciirricitluni 'for .'. the voluntary, study of the Bible, foreign 
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missions and North American problems. Daily Bible readings 
will be printed^ with each text. The student viewpoint will be 
given first emphasis — ^what are the student interests, what are 
the student problems. 


TO THE GROUP 


SUGGESTION 


The most interesting and effective discussions in the group 
or class are possible only when the members have studied 
the lessons personally. , The text, first, has brief Daily Read- 
ings as the basis, of a growing friendship with ' God. ' The 
readings for each week are numbered 1 to 7, intended 
for the first day, second day, etc. The Study for the Week 
is intended as the basis for a longer period once a week when 
more extended' and careful study can be devoted to the week’s 
problem and Bible passages. 

AVhile the general arrangement of chapters in the book 
conform to a regular development of the theme, it will often 
be found convenient in certain study groups to follow a 
different order. 

The Suggestions for Thought and Discussion are arranged 
in the' order of a lesson plan, with a few main heads and 
several sub-topics or questions. There are many more of 
these sub-topics than any group could use; those most 
pertinent to the college situation slipuld be selected. In any 
case, these suggestions are intended on!}’- as suggestions ; 
e\ery leader and. group :wil! need to make out their own 
questions. ..At all. times ■ must' the . particular , local college 
situation' be .kept in', mind : ,w.liat are the concrete . aspects of 
'this problem- found in our college?' %vhat can 'w.e -dov here? 
what are. we. going 'to. do about -.it? ' ^ Never let the -discussion 
be dissipated; in generalities. '. 

In this book some use is. made of paraphrases and of ren- 
derings; of Scripture '.into modern speech. By permission* of 
the piibli-sliers, P.ilgrim .Pr|ss, a- number of passages have 
been -quoted dir-ecdy from... Weymouth’s ^‘New Testament in 
Modern Speech.” 



' CHAPTER I 

THE COLLEGE PURPOSE 

Daily Readings 

Why did we come to college? Some sttidents are here 
because their friends came, or just because it is the thing 
to do. Some think it will help them make a living. Some 
are looking for information, others for discipline, others for 
culture. With their parents some believe ^ that this is the 
surest way to secure a real enrichment of life. Some are 
determined to prepare themselves in the best way for the 
largest social service. 

Are we glad we came? 

1. What makes college worth while f The state invests 
large sums of money in higher education, for she would have 
her ^ citizens; .clear thinkers, skilled in the high art of living. 
The church demands trained leaders and endows colleges that 
there may be people fitted to carry on tomorrow's work. Men 
and women gladly share the results - of, years of study with 
3 ^ounger generations.' Parents and children stop at no sacrifice 
that leads, to the coveted, prize: — a college diploma. Why is 
this? 

Th^ demand for this generation is efficiency, trained' work- 
,' manship,, invested talents. To .each' of; us lias been intrusted 
five talents or two or one. What are we. to do\witli the trust? 

Straightway . he that received the five . talents went 
and traded with them, and "made .other five talents. „ 

® In like manner lie. also that received the two gained 
other two. But he that received the one went away ■ 
and digged in the earth, and 'hid his lord's monev.-— ' ■ 
Matt. 25: 1648. 

■ ■ 9 .. ■ 
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How are we to invest our talents so that they will show real 
increase as we leave college for larger fields of service f 

2. IVhat is the place of culture in education? A., useful 
citizen is more than a perfectly trained workman, a niacliiiie 
that produces satis factor}^ material at top speed. He needs 
that development of all his talents which enables him to reach 
out to many different interests; that enrichment' of sympathy 
wliicli makes it possible for him to appreciate other ^ men’s 
point of view; that resourcefulness which helps him find, 
even amid adverse circumstances, the ' ftilness of life. Two 
sons had been offered all the resources of their father’s 
house. One of them demanded his inheritance and , went 
abroad ; the other ' remained at home and thought he was 
much abused. “'You never gave me a fatted calf,” be com- 
plained. One wonders if he understood his father’s answ^er: 
“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that is mine is thine.” 
Ho'W many of us kno^v the truth of that word of the wise 
man I — 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding. 

' For the gaming of it is better than the gaining of 
silver,' 

And the profit thereof than fine gold. 

, — Prov. 3:13, 14. 

Can every college student have real culture? 

3. What is the reason for a college ■ education? The wise 
man said : , ' 

Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom,; 

Yea, with all thy getting. get understanding. 

Exalt' her, and she wdll promote thee ; 

She 'will bring thee to honor, when thou dost embrace 
her. — Prov. 4.:7, 8. : 

, , Is : this, the • reason for a college' education? Wlie.reiii lay 
.the fault, of that' exemplafy; joung ruler ;wli.o ■ went away: 
sorrowful fro'm- the p.resence of Jesus?' 


Id 



And .behold, one came to him and said, Teacher, 
what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal 
life? And he said unto him. Why askest thou me 
concerning that which is good? One there is who is ' 

' good: but if thou wouldest enter into life,' keep the 
commandments. He saitli unto him, Which? And 
Jesus said, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shall not bear 
. false witness, Honor thy father and thy mother ; and, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. The young 
man .saith unto him, all these things have I observed: 
what lack I yet? Jesus said unto him, If thou wouldest 
be perfect, go, sell that which thou hast, and give to. 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and 
come, follow me. But vchen the young man heard' the 
saying, he went away sorrowful; for he was one that 
had great possessions. — Matt. 19 : 16-22. 

He had all that family and wealth and upright living could 
give. Yet he was afraid that he would miss the boon of life. 
Jesus said, ‘‘Share with others.” ''Can that be the way to 
the life fnost zuorth while 

4. Hozv does college foreshadoiu the futuref College is 
not merely a preparation for the future. Here are four years 
of daily living. ■ The ■ community here is not unlike the big 
world outside. It is as easy for us to forget our neighbors 
as it will be in years to come. There are community -interests 
whicli, we may share or ignore. There is the opportunity for 
clean politics and the temptation to underhand 'dealing. 

•He '.that is, faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much :,, and he that is unrighteous in a very little is 
imrighteoiis also, in much. If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will ■ 

, commit to your trust the true riches? And if ye have ■ 

' .not been faithful in that which is another’s, who will 
■ g.ive yoii that. which is your own?— Luke 16: 10-12. 


Have toe sometimes thought that we could shirk here and 
prove indusirioiis md reliable after college f Have we 
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thought that we could bury our talents now ^ and find . them 
doubied four years hence f 

5. What are the resources of college f The music and art, 
the literature and science of the college curriculum point the 
way to undiscoYcred countries which call to a lifetime of 
delightful exploration.' The wide world passes by. There is 
the' lecturer, from China, the professor who studied in 
Germany, the boy whose childhood was ' passed in Brazil. 
Different parts of 'the map, which before were only 'patches 
of color, become' real countries inhabited by real 'people, ayIio, 
in spite of their differences of custom and points of view,' are 
very likable. Are we seizing any part of this great oppor- 
tunity to increase our knowledge, deepen our sympathies, and 
improve our judgments? 

Now his elder son was in the field : and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and 
dancing. And he called to him one of the servants, 
and inquired what these things might be. And he said 
unto him. Thy brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him 
safe and sound. But he was angry and would not go 
in : and his father came out, and entreated him. But 
he answered and said to his father, Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, and I never transgressed a com- 
mandment of thine; and yet thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry with my friends: but 
, when this' thy son came, who hath devoured th 3 =" 

, living with harlots, thou killedst for him the fatted., 
calf. , And'’ he said untO' him, Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all .that' is mine is thine. But it was meet 
.to make merry, and be 'glad: for this, thy brother was ■. 
dead, and h alive again ; and was lost, and is found. — 
Luke 15 : 25-32. . : ■ 

Arc zvc blinded to the - college resources on every hand I 

6. Do an exemplary life and faithful study insure the 
richest college exper-ienccF. The tidi yomig niler who came 
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to Jesus had been' living an exemplar}^ life. He had carefully 
foilowed all the dii'ections of the authorities, but still found 
himserf restless and dissatisfied. ■ “Wliat do I still lack?” he 
asked. ‘If 3 ^"OU desire to be perfect,”' replied Jesus, “go and 
sell all you have and give to the poor, and you shall have 
wealth in heaven:, and come, follow^ me.” (Matt. 19:20, 21.) 

Is it necessary to share our greatest possessions if the life 
in college is to be most zoorth while? Do we ignore the group 
who are working for high ideals? Have we forgotten the 
lonely student ? Are we seeking great things for ourselves 
■ Of for all the college? 

7. What zvas the secret of JesuP richness of life? He 
invested all His talents so wisely, drew so fully on all the 
' resources of His environment, entered so completely into the 
life' of His community, that He became a friend of all the 
world. The Pharisee welcomed Plim to his home. He talked 
to the publican at his seat of custom. Among Plis disciples 
He numbered men of several different parties, and of sharply 
divergent personal qualities. The birds that gathered up the 
seeds on the beaten path, the flowers that unfolded their 
buds in the sunlight, always interested Him. Little children 
loved Him and came running to their friend. Pie understood 
the distress of the woman who had lost one of her pieces of 
silver. Pie entered enthusiastically into the most radical 
reforms of Plis da}^ and persisted unflinchmgl}^ in the face of 
opposition from friend and foe. He met with triumph and 
disaster and gave Plimself joyously that all men might find 
the courage to invest their talents, the zeal to lay up accumu- 
lated treasure ' in , heaven, the will , to minister: unto their 
fellows. 

Why have zve come to college? Are we finding His joy? ' 

Study FO,R THE Week . . 

JVIiaf is a college? If we may judge by actions, some 
students, consider college an athletic club where the price of 

: ', 1 , 3 ' ' - . 
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niefflbershjp includes attendance upon a few lectures unrpi^i i 
to the gridiron and the basket-ball game. Others ’ appeal f 
legaid college as a society center where the round of socal 
hte is interrupted by the uninteresting details of Latin , 

of useful knowledge to be crammed night and dav , ^ 
wisdom IS acquired. 

»«.*. a. .a «I, "7“ t, 

of con.„„ci.B.„ tailiar ,i,|. 

vola.se bo, II „p .„„oa t 1,.‘ VOI ,f 

Ape. ,.re chai-aaeotaj b, » 

Pccidiar thing about the college commrnitio ;= v ’ ' 

When all the world is calling “r f ^ 

, ^vuiiu IS calling, Come, try your sk'ilP’ fin« 

CO itge, student has heard another word--'‘'Yoii are not 

leacv; come to college and prepare for your work” Wc 


The man of limited ability 

thi„king_of three young 

Tb. Sr,, . „„ of 

the serv I’t laic ‘?can, .5“ ""‘t 

masfer hasn’t given me a fair chance? TherS • •? 

to succeed if I were br<Vht C^n' 

work”.? one appreciates how hard i 

tof .heir loos h„„„ of S Tli bS 
*«iv And ,o e.cb He n.Mer ,.,e 

: '“■* »”<b. .f..« .Sonie .•rs,"’,;-,; 
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increased and their efficiency had become, more marked, 
because they had done well the task intrusted to them. ' But 
the young man who had .given up because his talent was so 
small., who had refused all effort, found himself in the outer 
darkness of unfaithfulness and procrastination. Was it 
because he had only one talent? The same reward was given 
to the man with two talents as to the one with five. ''You 
have , done well, good and trustworthy servant/^ replied his 
master; “you have been ■ trustworthy in the management of 
a little ; I will put you in charge of much : share your master’s 
joy.” (Matt. 25:21.) If the servant with one talent ha-d 
''doubled his niasiePs money, zoonid ke have received the same 
reimrd 'as the others f 

Every tlioiiglitfu! student recognizes that skill is attained 
only at the heavy price of ' discipline and self-control. We 
admire' the deftness of the skilled mechanic, we wonder at 
the technique of the great pianist, and speak with admiration 
of the perfect .ease with which he handles his instrument. 
'We came to college to secure the freedom which training gives. 
Is the parable true to life in saying that the reward is 
bestowed not because of the number of a man's talents, but 
because '^of Ms fadthfufnessf 



A mast blind 'to his opporhmities 

The .man 'avIio buried his master’s money was not the oii!.v 
failure. The hlder' brother failed to take advantage, of the 
opportunities about him.. When his younger brother returned 
■he blamed his father for all that he had missed. But liis 
father said in surprise : “'Son, you are always ' with me, and 
all that is mine is thine.” It is so easy- to see opportunities 
after they are gone, or to blame, environment for faiiitre. 
How many such, people .there a.re! Did. you ever hear one of 
tli'eni say, “They tell me I would .be,, a- right smart man if 
1 lived in a different sort of a place”? ' .And because he was 
iiiiliappy on the moitntain farm and could -not make a living, 
he left the farm deserted. But his neighbor' next door trans- 
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llside mto an orchard, and he has never 
in al! the galleries of the world there 
•rtul pictures of mountains and cloud and 
! his own sunny window. The Son nf 
to lay His head, but at His deS He 
fends His joy. 

let brothers’ about the campus? Thgy 

tunities for enrichment of life on every 
T and the library offer monotonous 

■a 5^ no people worth knowine’. .Tliev 

^■S a dull place, for . 


■H- IS true that the in 
himself finds the quest : 

edy of ail is found 
search for the highest ai 
price.' , The rich .and ji 
could give him, and h 
diligently all of his lift 
Jesus. '‘Teacher/’ he st 
hic.of the ages?” To .J 
rnandinents., he answered 
from my youth/’ Yet Ik 
hie was young and rich, 
‘‘^^rength and promi 
■ihen He said to him, % 
ail you possess and give • 
nid he a follower of mine, 
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There hangs in one of the great London galleries the 
picture of the young man hurrying* down the dusty road. His 
back is turned. His form is bent with the weight of dis- 
appointment. He clutches the folds of . his rich robe about 
him. Jesus watches him sorrowfully as, with reluctant haste, 
he takes his departure. He is staggered by the price of 
friendship with the man who came not to be served, but to 
share. 

Again and again there comes to every college student the 
challenge to share whatever his wealth may be. In reply he 
promises that he will serve the world when these days of 
preparation are over, quite forgetful of the fact that every 
day he is beating hard the path of habit, as he puts himself 
first and his neighbor’s need far off, too busy now to think 
of others. When tmll he find timef 
Every college hall is crowded with undergraduates who 
have received the trust of a college Opportunity^ The chal- 
lenge is before them as to the use they will make of it. What 
they have is not theirs alone, to be used as they please; it is 
a trust given them for others. The appeal of the world’s need 
is 'heard even now. . 

We that are weak are lonelier tonight 
For all tliC' learned — 

The men of knowledge, those who might 

Have warmed the world’s worn heart— have turned 

To unendnring things. 

And those who yearned . ^ . 

: For God’s great gift of,, vision — and the wings 
'Df mighty Truth, have each one spurned 
The life of sacrifice and service meet 
'For sorrow’s feet. ' 

And, hearts not' dead — not living — that once burned 
As mine does now are cold. 

Do they forget the meek?: 
vShall those who might be bjld : 

To stoop and gather all, the poor and old 
In an immortal 1'iappiness be weak?. 
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•Suggestions for Thought and Discussion 

Why did you come to college? 

What determines whether attetiding college will be wt 

while f 

\\ as jt fair that the two men with different talents but v 
equal taitmulness should have received the same rewa 
I-iow far IS this true of college? 

environment, and to what extent d 
,-e bonal capac%, determine possibilities for the largest h' 
as the cider brother justified in his complaint to hisllth, 

cause of the rich young ruler’s refns 
A'hai are the results of refusing to share in college? 

Pp hat is the college purpose? 

How is skill determined? Is achievement ever the result 
..Ci 01 chancer hat is the difference between tak-no- 

m^sVcSS? -Wet 

Are cultural studies necessary to the college purpose? 
How far does refusing to share defeat the college purpos, 
It a person tails in college is he likely to succeed in life? 

with all Mes , 
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READJUSTMENTS 


"Daily Readings 

A nevv* environiiient means readjustments of man}^ sorts. 
All of us live most easily in a certain routine of' life. \¥e 
■ grow accustomed to certain sights,, sounds, and people, to 
certain ways of doing things. When we go to a new place 
our routine of life is broken. We have to fit into new condi- 
tions, get acquainted with new people, learn to adjust our 
plans and ideas to others. Every new experience means 
unexpected opportunities and restrictions, change of ideas, 
strange problems, and new decisions. How true this has bee'O 
of the experience at college ! 

1. Why is adjustment to a new experience difficult f \¥h 3 '" 
is it hard to do an5^thing to \vhich we are unaccustomed ? 

The child who is learning to swim does not know how to 
control his musdes or which move to. make next, but the 
boy or girl who has been brought up by the sea or lake is 
eii'drely; puzzled .to know why anybody, would find ituiard. to 
swim. It is quite as eas}’- as walking. ■ . ' 

' This .is equally ' true in any new . experience. We are not 
sure of ourselves, we do not kno\v what move to 'make next; 
but those accustomed to '.the environment are ' perfectly at 
home. , In college there are so many students whose ideas are 
quite different from our own. The ver^^ life of the ■ college 
makes decisions necessary; and yet- v/e are not sure wdiethver 
to follow or wlietlier to continue as we have ahvays done, or . 
to do as 'we now see others doing. ' A new' situation always, 
tests the real stuff of which we; are mad-e. . . 
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finr , T, ^ whenever v, 

t «d yourselves hedged in by various trials. Be assured tl. 

he testing of your faith leads to power of endurance On 
let endurance have perfect results so that you mav 
perfect and complete, deficient in nothing.” (James 1 • 2 Tv 
h takes faith and courage to be trZ 
become successfully a part of the college. ^ 

2 What place have the home ideals in the Hi. .i ti. 

college man o?' woman^ Evervnnp ' t, 

Bmd them continually upon thv heart- 
1 le ihem about thy neck. ’ ^ 

When thou tvalkest, it shall lead thee ■ 

Wien thou sleepest, it shall ivatch over thee- 
And when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee. 

T . — Prov. 6.-20-22. 

Jesus was carefully taught the law, as was evm-v T - u 
oy. When He went out from His h^me for fP, 
tunoamental standard was the ono W u ^ ^ 

1 His home at Nazareth ^ *®“ght 


our (jrod is one Jehovah 

in thy ^ God with all thi 
and with al.l thy mis-lit — 
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overcrowded family. There is never any chance to be 
really alone. The social pressure of the class room, the 
boarding club, the rooming or fraternity house, never ceases. 
Any attempt to act differently from the crowd makes a 
student feel queer and out of place. Must he yield to the 
pressure of the college life and follow blindly what the crowd 
decidesf 

Jesus was constantly in the midst of crowds who insisted 
that He should follow their wishes. 

Jesus therefore perceiving that they were about to 
come and take him by force, to make him king, with- 
drew again into the mountain himself alone. — John 
6:15. 

If He had yielded to their demand, He might ha.ve w^on the 
plaudits of His generation, but true to His own ideals He 
refused and “upon this many of His disciples w^ent back, and 
walked no more with Him.” 

How many of us dare to be ourselvesy even when we stand 
alone ^ against the crowd? 

4. How far has a person a right to do as he pleases? Some 
people say : “What business is it of anybody else wdiat I do ? 
I do not see why I should pay any attention to the wishes of 
my home or my friends or anybody else. What I want is to 
be, free.” 

There was once a young man who thought he would like 
to tly doing as he, pkased. So he said to his father: “Give me 
the , share of. the property that comes to -me.”' And his father 
did »iiot .refuse. ,The young fellow tried the experim,ent; and 
“when he came to himself” he realized that having his own 
way had really meant slavery instead of freedom. His one 
desire then was to go back where he could .have the counsel 
and help which die had received .before. (Luke 15:11-32.) ^ 

* Is license ever liberty? When are we really free? 

5, What is the value: of college traditions? ■ The .writers 
of the Gospels wvere . so. miieli impressed with . Jesus^ attack 
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upon the traditions of the elders” that we sometimes feel 
at Jesus opposed all tradition. But this impression fades 
be ore _ any thoughtful study of His life. If'jesi^^ 
mmstry had oeen earned on in Central Africa a century ao-o 
the record would necessarily have been very different Jesu- 
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suppo^'t them, “Why do j^ou, too,” He retorted, “transgress 
GcuPs commands for the sake of your tradition 
.(Matt. 15; 3.) 

The great ideals He wrought into the very heart of His 
life and made them His owui, but He was not even content 
wdth this; He filled them with greater meaning and added 
His own original contribution to the religious life of His 

people. 

■ No student has a right to accept without thought the tradi- 
tions of the college or the college organization. Some of 
them he may find so contrary to his ideas of right and honor 
that he will need quietly to refuse to follow them. The best 
traditions must become his own because he believes in 'them. 
Certainly if the college, is to grow, its ideals, should be richer 
and better because of the life of every student. 

JVill the traditions of the college be finer and richer when 
our class graduates? 

7. IVho succeeds in the new environment ? The real test 
of success in any situation is adaptabilit}^ Adaptabilit}' is 
really teachableness, and teachableness is essential to growth. 
Unwillingness to adjust oneself to the ideas of others is really 
little short of self-conceit. The great man is true to the best 
in his past, but he adjusts it to his new - surroundings. He 
becomes a part of the best in the present and la 3 ?s the 
foundation for the future. 

Jekis laid' down this adaptability, teachableness, as one of 
the primary laws o'f His Kingdom. ’ He said: .. 

, ... . Verily I say unto you, Except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye shall' in no wise enter 
into the, kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little 'child, the same is 
the greatest in the ■ kingdom of' heaven. — Matt. 18: 

* 3,4. 

Are we -meeting this test of Mice ess in the college environ- 

mentf . ■ ' 
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Study FOR THE Week 
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Readjustments in a new environment 

What new conditions does the college student have to face? 
Most students have come to college directly from home; they 
have lived in a house with all the freedom of several rooms. 

: Now they' must live in one room. They have lived all their 
lives with people with whom they were well acquainted; now 
the}^ have to adjust themselves to living with students vrith 
different ideas and different ways of doing things. All their 
lives their tastes have been consulted, their interests have been 
given due importance in the family plans; now it almost seems 
- as '.'if they were losing their identity in the general crowd. 
Under these new conditions the person who thinks only of 
having his own way soon finds himself forced to make some 
readjustments, or be left as a recluse quite out of the running. 

College brings also far greater freedom of action, although 
there are some unexpected restrictions. In the German 
gymnasium, corresponding to our high school, life is regulated 
to the minutest detail. But the German university has no 
regulations or rules. The student is not even required to 
attend lectures unless he feels so disposed. All too often this 
unaccustomed liberty leads to the extremes of license. But 
the German student who uses his liberty wdsely has become 
the real master of himself. The freedom offered by the 
American and Canadian colleges is not so extreme, but there 
is a large opportunity to decide whether the new freedom 
shall he license or liberty. 

Most young men and women have been unconscioiivsly 
accepting the thinking of others, believing what other people 
believed, following the standard of morality of their home 
and community. But the college brings together those with 
such diverse training in matters of belief and 'conduct that 
there is no united voice, ' there is no group conscience which 
everybody obeys. Students, on coming to college, are' sur- 
prised to find people, apparently quite as sincere as themselves, 
doing tilings which they have ahfays thought' to be absolutely 
wrong. Further, the college, class room, sets' them to , thinking 
: : ,25 ' ■ 
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obviates the necessity of learning everything anew; a spirit 
of teachableness, open-minded consideration of the best about 
him and appreciation of the viewpoint of 'Others: a balanced 
'independence, which means neither the slavish acceptance of 
other people’s convictions, past or present, nor the wild license 
that disregards everything and everybody; a steadfast deter- 
inuidtion,, an unfailing patience, in the presence of obstacles, 
wliicli persists after the glamor of a new situation has worn 
off and carries one victorious to the joy' of work accom- 
plished. , Hote far will these qtialities enable the student to 
meet the problems of his college environment? To what 
extent are they necessary to success in a new place? 

Everyone of us can test the validity of these laws from 
his own experience and observation. For instance, notice the 
Italian immigrant. He settles on an abandoned farm. He 
brings with him from his past in his Italian home the joyous- 
ness of sunny skies and fields bright with flowers. He also 
uses Italian methods of intensive farming, and the patient 
care of every individual plant. But in the nerv land he takes 
advantage of the greater freedom and opportunity, the 
increased facilities for marketing his produce, the larger help 
,, of the government in securing good seeds and eliminating 
. pests. More than this, he becomes a real citizen in the new 
, land, and he sees to it that his children have the education of 
the adopted country. He lives' happily on the farm which had 
been abandoned as worthless by his American neighbor. 

] esus^ adjustment of Himself to His situation 

Everyone of us, has watched, perhaps with very little under- 
standing, the attempts of many people to adjust themselves to 
■: new conditions. We have said, ‘’‘L would not do it quite that 
way.” Jesus made the transition from the carpenter shop in 
a little village ..among the hills to; the public ministry in the 
Galilean countryside and in the city of Jerusalem, with .such 
complete understanding of ' all that was involved,' with such 
perfect adaptability to everyone with 'Whom. He came in. 
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contact that He, and He alone, has. perfectly adjusted Himself 
to every situation. 

Consider all that is involved in this saying: 

Ye have heard that it was said, Thou slialt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, and pray for them that perse- 
cute you; that ye may be sons of your Prather who is 
in heaven.— Matt. 5 : 43-45. 

They were prepared to find in Film the leader of a popular 
revolution against all authority, but He said to them: '‘Thou 
shalflove the. Lord thy God with thy whole heart,, thy whole 
soul, thy whole mind. This is the greatest and foremost 
Commandment. And the second is similar to it.: Thou shait 
love thy fellow man as much as thyself. The whole of the 
Law and the Prophets is summed up in these two Command- 
ments.” (Matt. 22:37-40.) Then Fie went on to fill all that 
teaching with richer meaning. They had thought of their 
neighbors as fellow-religionists ; Fie taught them that “neigh- 
bor” was a term which belonged to everyone they met. They 
had been taught of old that there was one. God, righteous and 
loving. Certain of their prophets had even ventured to call 
Him “Father,’’ and Israel, His “dear child.” Jesus prayed, 
“0 righteous Father, 0 holy Father,” and taught ITis 
disciples to pray, “Our Father,” until the words took on a 
richness of content unthought of before the Son of Man came. 



They learned most fully what He meant by “Father,” as they 
saw how He never closed His 'mind against His Fatheris will. 
The. words, lie spoke, the deeds He did, were all in accord 
with the Father’s, plans. His: own . open-minckdnes^s, . He 
i.ii,sisted, must characterize 'HiS' followers. “In soiemn truth 
I tell you that unless you turn and become like little children, 
you will in ; no : case be : admitted into the Kingdom of 
iieaven.” (Mx-itt. ■ 18.: 3.) ' And- when the fulfillment of the 
Father’s ::wiir'meant,' threatened destruction of the hopes* and 
amljitions '’of , Flis friends ; Avhen they protested against H is 
.idea , of ,Iiis /missionj '■ He;„'sfill ..'“stedfastly set liis face to go 
to Jerusalem-.”" At the,'dast,:,in triumphant faith, He declared: 
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Suggestions for Thought and Discussion 


What are the advantages and problems of a nezv environmeni? 

Why does a person move to a new place? What deter- 
mines whether this desire for new surroundings is an indication 
of ' strength? 

Why do secondary school students go to college? 

Why is the adjustment to a new environment difficult? 

What new conditions and problems does the college student 
have to face? 

IVhai arc the laws af adaptation? 

Whak evidence of adaptation is seen in the life of Jesus f 

To what extent did He follow the standards of His home? 
What place had the law and the religious customs in His 
leaching? 

J-low far did Jesus follow the will of the crowd? The law 
ant! the prophets? Religious traditions of His .people? 

Vriiat emphasis did Jesus pi ac% upon teachableness? 

What did Jesus consider His responsibility to the and 

the prophets? 

29 


“It is finished. Father, into Thy hands I intrust my spiritT 
And the friends who found that not even death could hold 
Him understood the words, “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” 

There is a loyalty to the past that is almost cowardice. 
There is a reckless yielding to the crowd which some people 
mistake for bravery. Elave we so trttly the courage of our 
ozvn convictions that zee are not ashamed to stand for the 
past where .we believe it to be right; that we do not hesitate 
to follow the crowd when we share its ideals and its motives? 
Are we Arne enough to ourselves to go where our ideals take 
us even if it means standing still when the crowd moves, or 
going forward when the past would hold us back? 
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How did Jesus meet discouragement and opposition? 

If Jesus had come to the heart of Africa in the nineteenth 
ceiitiiiy what : different adjustments would He have found 
necessary in His work? 

What is the relation of the laws of adaptaMon to a sfudenfs 
highest success in the college environment f 

How far is he to follow the home standards? 

What is the difference between obeying home rules and 
following home standards? 

To what extent should a' student follow the ideas and the 
customs of 'a college? What is his responsiliility to them? 

\¥hat is a student’s responsibility for the choice of liis 
crowd? Or associates? To what extent are associates with 
the same ideals . necessary to the best work? What are the 
difficulties of standing alone against the crowd? 

Vvhat is the difference between license and liberty? VvHiat 
restrictions are involved in true liberty? 

Wffiat makes a different environment or a new task so 
attractive? How^ does the joy of work accomplished compare 
with the attractiveness of a new task? 

What balance of characteristics is essential to success in 
a college environment? 
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Daily Reading 


Money is an ever present problem vsrith the undergraduate. 
Whether he has s. liberal allowance or is working his way 
through college, or receives money -from home at irregular 
intervals,, he is always in need of more. There are certain 
expenses, such as tuition and laboratory fees, .which follow 
inevitably from the choice of a particular college, but even 
college catalogues indicate a large range between the minimtiin 
and maximum' estimated expenses. Every student faces the 
question: For what is iiiy money to be spent? . In many cases 
it does not seem possible to make the amount available cover 
the things worth .while. So many luxuries come in the guise 
of college necessities that it is hard to know .which to receive 
and .which to send on their way. 


L' IVkai diHerffiines the amount a student has a right to 
spend f What are necessary college expenses? . 

Many, a Russian .woman student, in her eagerness for an 
education, . lives ill . an itnheated room during the long cold 
wiiit^u and subsists on bread, and tea.,' Many an .Am.ericaii 
student has gone through, college without attending an outside 
lecture or concert or bttying a single ' bo.ok not absolutely 
required in the college class 'room. The first, example is one 
of stern iiecessit.v. The pothers . hawe said 'they could.- not 
afford anytlimg. outside. 

Hozv Hi lie can a student afford to spend in college? Are 
Jesiis^ principles ' applicable to tlie danger of dividing, p-eiinies 
until the best tilings of life are lost u'nstead; of .gained? 



Therefore I say unto you, Be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than the food, and the body than the raiment? 
Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye of much 
more value than they? And which of you by 
being anxious can add one cubit unto the measure of 
his life? And why: are ye anxious concerning rai- 
ment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. But if God doth so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, 0 ye of little faith? Be not there- 
fore anxious, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 

For after all these things do the Gentiles seek; for 
your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. — Matt. 6 : 25-32. 

Though Paul was speaking of the collection for the poor, 
is the principle he notes applicable to college expenditures? 

.... He that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he that so\veth bountifully'- shall reap ^ 
also boimtifuily. — II Corinthians 9:6. 

Wltat is ^^bountind sozving’^f 
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exempt from religious expenditures. When the collectors of 
the Temple revenue came to Peter and said, “Doth your 
Master, pay the half-shekel?” he answered, “Yes”; but one 
is inclined to think he replied “Yes” doubtfully, for when he 
went into the house, Jesus met him with that delicate humor 
which often characterized Him, , saying : 

. . . . What thinkest thou, Simon? the kings of the 
earth, from whom do they receive toll or tribute? 
from their sons, or from strangers? And when he 
said, From strangers, Jesus said unto him, Therefore 
the sons are free. But, lest we cause them to stumble, 
go thou to the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh up ; and when thou hast opened 
his mouth, thou shalt find a shekel : that take, and 
, give unto them for me and thee. — Matt. 17 : 25-27. 

Does a student have the same obligation to help support 
college comanimity enterprises as he zvill later for helping in 
his ozvn tozvn or cityt 


3. ^ to the college purpose 

as extravagance F Is it as serious a fault to be too penurious 
in the use of money as to be a spendthrift? Dealers realize 
that there is a value in any commodit}' which represents 
maximum return; a lower priced or a higher priced article 
is more expensive. It may be as wasteful to buy shoes cost- 
i,ng $1.50 as it is to purchase those which cost $10.00. Is this 
princi^ile true in college expenditures? 

And Jesus looked round about, and saitli unto ' his 
disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God! And the disciples \vere 
■ amazed at . his words. But Jesus.. answereth again, 
and saith unto' them, Ghildren,. how hard is it for 
tliem that trust in riche's to enter into' the kingdom of 
, God 1 If is easier for a camel to go through a needless 
eye, r.han for a rich man to ■ enter; into the kingdom of 
God. And they were astonkhed exceedingly, saying 
unto him, Then who can be saved? , Jesus looking 
upon them saith, With men it is impossible, but not 

33 , 
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wira uoa: lor all things are possible with God. Peter 
began to say unto him, Lo, we have left all,' and 
have followed thee. — Mark 10:23-28. > “ 

_ Peter’s remark shows how ; quickly his mind leaped to the 
fact that any hoarding of treasure means a “trust in riches.” 

bound to give full value for monev 

^hLTor rnc^r" supported in college by scholar- 
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And lie spake a parable unto them, saying, The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully : and he reasoned within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have not where to bestow my 
fruits? And he said, This will I do: I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow 
all my grain and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry. But 
God said unto him, Thou foolish one, this night is 
thy soul required of thee; and the things which thou 
hast prepared, whose shall they be ? So is he that 
lavetli up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God.— Luke 12:16-21. 

And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and made 
trial of him, saying, Teacher, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? And he said unto him, What is 
written in the law? how readest thou? And he 
answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbor 
as thyself. And he said unto him, Thou hast answered 
right: this do, and thou shalt live. But he, desiring 
to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbor? Jesus made answer and said, A certain 
man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho; 
and he fell among robbers, w^'ho both stripped him 
and beat him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 
And by chance a certain priest was going down that 
way: and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
side. And in like manner a Levite also, when he 
came to the place, and saw him, passed by on the 
other side. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, he was 
moved wdtii compassion, and came to him, and bound 
up his v/ounds, pouring on them oil and wine ; and 
he set him on his own beast, and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow he 
took out two shillings, and gtve them to the host,, and; 
said,. Take care : of him; .and whatsoever thou 
.spendest more, I, w,hen I come -back again, ' will repay 
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these three, thinkest thou, proved 
eighbor unto him that fell among the robbers? And 
he said. He that showed mercy on him. And Testis 

thou likewise. — ^Luke 10; 
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started as an ellipse will end as a circle around one centre/' 
(Fosdick, “The Manhood of the Master/’) 

7. How can the best use of money be assured f “This 
means more than frugality; more than prudent management. 
This means a balanced life. It means thoughtful investment 
in moral values/' (Report of Commission on Thrift and 
Efficiency.) 

Some students spend for anything that meets their fancy, 
and are continually borrowing or writing home for money. 
Others live in alternate states of extravagance and rigid 
economy. Still others estimate careful!}^ the probable 
demands for the semester, and spend thoughtfully as those 
who live a balanced life. 

Is money a servant or a master? If it is a servant the 
master is interested to know where it goes and what it does. 
If he is a wdse and just householder he plans the work of his 
servant in at least a general way. He does not bid him yield 
to his least whim or caprice regardless of the things to be 
accomplished. 

Is there any real danger that money shall become the master 
of modern education and of educated men and women f 

Study for the Week 

What is money? Put a pile of it on a table; it is just so 
much metal and paper. Hoard it up and it accomplishes no 
moro than an equal weight of scrap-iron. Place it in the 
hands of an individual, and it can work good or ill Linked 
with ^ a personality it becomes so much power. “Portable 
manhood/' someone has called it. Indeed, it represents just 
so much of human life. The day's wages of a working man 
represent eight hours of himself, eight hours of his time 
and talent. 

For a student money means an opportunity for an education. 
It gives him an opportunity for the use of his time and his 
talent, and equally with these otlier factors does it determine 
the success or failure of his college course. 
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money as a trust No man has a 

It, Every man is in honor bound 
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to invest it v\isely and to expect a due return. Jesus con- 
timiall}^ emphasizes tlie iiivestment Where seed was sown 
a man should expect a harvest thirty, or sixty, or even a 
]iunclred-f old. (Mark 4:8.) Where a man gave of his 
possessions he had the assurance that it should be given to 
him again, “good measure, pressed down and running over.^’ 
Where a man. was intrusted Avitli five pounds he was expected 
to make, return of other five, and, his success was rewarded 
with a greater trust. ^ But where he simply buried his pound, 
be merited his Lord’s disapproval. (Matt 25:20-28.) In no 
place does Jesus encourage hoarding' or waste; He is alwmys 
demandiiig the conservation of human resources, the invest- 
ment of money and time and abilit 3 ^ It was not the amount 
which concerned Jesus; it was the way he used what he had. 
Pie remarked to His disciples that the wealthy contributors 
at the Treasury could well afford the large sum which they 
gave, but that the real giver was the woman who gave only 
a halfpenny. (Mark 12:41-44.) 

Jesus said: 

He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also 
in much : and he that is unrighteous in a very little 
is imrighteous also in much. If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the imrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your trust the true riches? And if ye 
have not been faithful in that w^hich is another’s, 
who will give voii that which is own? — Luke 

16:10-12. 

Jesus’ teaching concerning money is a fundamental part of 
li’is' whole message in regard to the Kingdom. -.A man is not 
to live for ivealth; he is to live for the Kingdom. A man 
is not to hoard or bury his talent; he is to use it for the 
Kingdom, Money is not a man’s own to use as he pleases ; 
it is a trust to be invested. ■ 

Spending for self and for others 

How Utile or how much wtl,l Jesust teachings allow a 
person to spend on himself f 
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Much IS heard today about a “living wage ” Some riv i 

tins means the minimum amount on which a Sr n 

subsist. Others are demanding sufficient for various^,,"'" 

Ihe principle underlying it is really the demand tlS '"' 

person be given the right to live his best 

mentally, and morally. Is it Christian^ m ^ P^/®'‘'ally, 

sacrifices affecting health and efficiency to sTve 

give to good causes.? ^ ^ ® to 

How hit! e or hozo much does Jesus tear h n v 

right to invest in the welfare of others? “ 

one tenth; but suppose a person is 
wage, has he a right to give a tenth'? 

has abundant money, is a tenth sufficient p’^^A^ertabS^'^’ 

tian man m America Clins- 

tenth for himself. How much^should keeping one 

munity and world welfare? In the 

how much should each personSm t sN r 

how much in community realisation? ' ' and 

A student's expenses 

spends for board and room? A tv niount a student . 
she could not afford to Hva . ^ /°nmn student once said 

dormitory. AVas she right? ^e cheapest room in the 

some thre'\rtTinsL1S“i^nrTeJ^^ 

for a well-arranged college course Tn ^ h < ^ ’ "^^“^'ties 

spent on college extras an investment? 

cont::.?r -f i”" - 

rrxr 

twenty-five cents an hour spent’fivrdn thiough college at 
hoims- evening reception T^, ? « f’'rec- 

social life defeat the 'college' purpoTeV°what'''‘^ 

proportion? ’ i i t. V\ Jial, js a due 
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Are betting and gambling ' legitimate forms 0 f .recreation ? 
The interest in them grows out of a spirit of adventure 
which is rife in the man, but the real adventurer is willing to 
pay the price. The gambler gets something for nothing, and 
at the expense of another. Has a student a right to get his 
pleasure at another’s disadvantage? 

Uliat is the .minimum a student has a right to spend for 
others f Does a student have an obligation to support the 
college community enterprises? In some colleges a budget 
is made of athletics, college paper, etc., and the amount 
covering these is collected from a student with his tuition. 
Is it fair to require a student thus to support college 
community enterprises? . 

Does a sHident have any obligation to give money for 
philanthropic and religious ptirposesf He is at college under 
heavy expenses, possibly at a sacrifice on the part of parents, 
or he may have to borrow money. He is preparing for a 
life of usefulness. Has he a right to use any of this mone^^ 
for the church or for missions? It is true a student usiiall}^ 
has money for the things he thinks most worth while — for 
personal recreation, for social events, for college activities. 

* Frequently the student who cannot afford money for the work 
of the church either at home or abroad is not denying himself 
on personal pleasures. If the student fails to give during 
college days in proportion as he is prospered, can he be 
counted on to support community enterprises after gradua- 
tion? Ought a student to give systematically? 

JMow concerning the collection for the saints, as I 
gave order to the churches of Galatia, so also do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week let each one of you lay 
by him in store, as he may prosper, that no collections 
be made when I come, — I Cor. 16: 1, 2. 


How can a student he sure that his money shall go for the 
best things f Flow is thoughtful jpending possible? 

The danger is that, like time, money will be frittered away 
on trivial, if not wrong, things, . and . the more important 
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matters of necessity slighted. A student should know how 
to handle money in a business-like way. Is a budget of 
expenses possible? Can a student keep a cash account? A 
budget is a careful plan of the needs of the year and of the 
funds available to meet those needs. An expense account is 
tie careftii record of actual expense from week to week If 
it is compared with the budget, it enables the student to spend 
Ills money intelligentiy, ; to know whether he is over-spending 
and whether under-spending, to give up the less important 
thing in order that he may do the more important. Every 
Dusmess firm requires an itemized e.xpense account of its 
traveling men. Many fathers require it of their sons in 
college. Is an expense account necessary to business-like 
haiidlrag of money? In making estimates does accounting 
for money tempt unduly to deception? Has a student a right 
to handle his money m a less business-like manner than he 
■would be required to keep it if he were working for a 
business firnif 

A Christianas use of his money 

How does 0. Christiciu use his money t 

, He ‘loes not guard it penuriouslyV he does not waste it ' 
lavishly. He does not even spend it. He insists that his 
money is a trust, and he handles it thoughtfully and intelli- 
pntly so that it shall be an investment for which there shall 
be a return m personal happiness and growth, in the welfare 
of others, and in the bringing in of the Kingdom in the col!eo-e 
and throughout the world. 

SUGGE-STIONS FOR THOUGHT .AND Dl.SCUSSION 

H hat IS the relation of college expenses to college efficicneyf 
How little can a student afford to spend in collc-e? 
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Does a college “grind” get his money*s worth from the 
college? 

Is penurioiisness a temptation only of the poor, and extrava- 
gance of the rich? What are the fundamental perils in 
penurioiisness and extravagance? 

Has the student who is working his way through college an 
equal chance with the one having an allowance? 

Should a man whose income for college expenses is $600 
be held responsible for three times as great a return as the 
one whose resources are $200? 

How far can a student's biography be written from his cash 
account? 

How does a student who “pads” his expense account or 
who gets extra money for trumped-up needs differ from the 
cashier wdio “doctors” his books, or the business man who 
secures money through fake sales? 

To wdiat extent are his expenditures an index of his 
interests? 

What were Jesus' principles in regard to the use of money? 

Why was Jesus so solicitous about the use of money? 
When did He consider it dangerous? 

What did Jesus mean by saying that “all these things” 
would be added if a person sought the Kingdom? What does 
His injunction in regard to laying up treasures in Heaven 
imply i* 

What is the difference between investing and spending 
money? Does a spendthrift sow and reap bountifully? 

In the light of Jesus' principles, what should be a student's 
expenditures? 

What should determine the amount to spend for board and 
room? To what extent is money spent on college extras an 
investment? How much has a student a right to spend on 
the social life of the college? # 

Are betting and gambling legitimate forms of money 
investment ? Why or why not ? 
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IIow far is a student under obligation to support the co11eof> 
community enterprises? 

Is it lair to handle these through a budget system nmi 
rmllect the amount until the tuition? If so, should the Studen 
Christian Association be included in such a bud^'et? Wln^ 
why not? • uv oi 

coS town? “ obligated to help enterprises in the 

gMnI? advantages and disadvantages of systematic 

How can a student insure the thoughtful spending of Ms 

money f w « w 

Is an expense account necessary ? 

wish^ “f expense account system feasible? Is it 

Wiser VVhy or why not ? 

How does a Christian spend his money f 
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REAL EFFICIENCY 



; Daily ..Readings ■ 

The demand of the day is for efficiency. 

■ ' The employer is insisting that his emploj^ees be at their 
best— that they shall have such a grip on themselves as to be 
really their own ■ masters. 

• The college is not willing to be represented by a team that 
is hindered in any wa.v from playing its best game. The 
members of the football, basket ball, and track teams submit 
diemselves to training rules. There is the training table with 
its special, diet; all forms of self-indulgence and excess are 
forbidden; the members of the team niiist keep regular hours 
and live' a normal life in every way. . 

1. Are training rules fiecessary f They have nothing to 
do with the actual playing of the game. They are not even 
intended for the field. They control a player’s life between 
the games. Yet the college severely condems the player 
who ‘‘breaks training,” and the coach rna}’ not allow him to 
play. ^ Why? 

Employers are inquiring more and more into the habits of 
their men, Iio^v they spend their leisure time. At, times they 
will discharge men who engage in certain habits when off 
diity,.^ Railroads,, and other .corporations responsible for' the 
safety of human life, are .insisting on certain “training rules.” 
Why ? 

Irhiiil recognized the need, of self-mastery . in ga.mes and in 
life: 

And every man that stri\*etli in' the games exer- ^ 
ciseth self-control in all things. Now they do it. 
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■ undermines bodih- health or stre 
h>th stultifies the mind, which weakens the will or dc- 

tl c conscience, has no place in the efficient life Have 

ever knowti . <• ua^c. 

'.tlieif aHfnmr 


runH^r T incor- 

fiX*T ^ so run, as not uncertainly; so 

fight Has not beating the air: but I buffet my body 

that /w by any means, afte"? 


pL , f obedience to life’s training rules t 

Paul who knew Ae lifelong handicap of ill health and the real 

meaning of discipline wrote to liis friends: 

thi'^vp”.°h reign in your mortal body, 

that ye should obey the lusts thereof : neither present 
your ntembers unto sin as instruments of unrighteoul 

the dSd^and”‘ God. as aliVe from 

uie dead, and your members as instruments of 

righteousness unto God Thanks L to God 

that whereas ye were servants of sin, ye became 
obehent from the heart to that form of teachin<^ 

whereunto ye were delivered. Now being S 

free from sin and become servants to God, ye have 
sanctification, and the end eternal life 
For the wages of sin is death; but the free -dft oi 
God IS eternal life i„ Christ Jesus our Lofd 
Romans 6:12, 13, 17, 22, 23. i^ord.— 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 

acceotableT^r ^ sacrifice, holy 

Sns 12:1. your spiritual service.- 

hMv your body is a temple of the 

Iloly Spirit which is in you, which ve have from 
God? and ye are not your own; for y4 were bought 
I Cor!‘6T'lf 20 therefore in your body.— 
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but regard the far more delicate mechanism of their bodies as 
of no possible account and drive recklessly at top speed? 
Him many of us really regard our bodies as worth our caret 
Are training rules necessary for life's garnet 

3. What causes the breaking of training rules t The 
answer is as old as time. We do not plead ignorance of the 
rules of the game, but the fascination of the forbidden fruit. 
Creeping stealthily as a serpent into our conscience comes 
the suggestion, “You shall not surely die, if you depart this 
once from the way of rectitude.’^ And whether we see that 
the thing is “good for food,” to satisfy the cravings of our 
bodies, or a “delight to the eye,” garishly alluring to our 
perverted sense of the beautiful, or “to be desired to make 
us wise” in the ways of the world, we forget the resultant 
scars in the momentary attractiveness to our own self-will. 
“For the things in the world — the cravings of the baser 
nature, the cravings of the eyes, the swagger of life — are not 
of the Father but of the world.” (I John 2:16.) 

Is the transient pleasure worth the price? 


4. What are some of the most serious handicaps to the 
efficient lifet What practices undermine bodily liealth, dull 
the intellect, weaken the will, deaden the conscience? 

Do intoxicants or narcotics ever increase efficiency t Some 
people think that their use tones them up and makes them 
keen to do their work ; that it increases physical htness, makes 
the mind more alert, strengthens the will. Others believe 
that, while taken in excess they are harmful, they never use 
them^too much; they can stop whenevei* thejr will, and that 
in moderation they do bring pleasure and sociability without 
harm. Some good authorities claim that no good effects erm 
be found and that the “physiological minimum” is so small that 
even moderate users are injured. These opponents say that 
a man is fooled into thinking he is more efficient, and the 
supposed increase of physical and mental power is realty due 
to the deadening- of the nerves. What do modern scientific 
experiments shozv as to the iruth of these contentions? 
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Blit many of us nervous, high-strung Americans, with our 
harsh voices and exaggerated speech, do not even find the 
use ot intoxicants a temptation. Are there other whins as 
dangerous? It is very easy to persuade ourselves that we can 
crowd our dap and nights with social engagements, do all 
pur studying m wild orgies of cramming during the weeks 
just betop midyears and finals, and really by such means 
become eoticated men and women on the ivay. 

Are dissipation and e.vcess in the loss of sleep, eatina 
oversMdy, social Itfe, play, religions life, as tvrong in pro- 
portion 10 harm done as excess along other lines F 

5 . IIozv far is a person responsitde to live a life of self- 
control jor the sake of his influence on others? Sometimes 
wc near one of our fellow-students say : “I have a right* to 
no it; It doesn’t harm me. If such things hurt other peoole. 
nie.i oiigjit to be strong enough to let them alone.” 

Dost a person desist from things which he considers her- 
■^onady harmless because they may be a cause of stumbling 
n) someone elsct ^ 

But whoso shall cause one of these little ones that 
Lelieie on nie to stumble, it is profitable for him that 
^ Si*eat nil ilstone should be hanged about his neck 

\\ oe unto the world because of occasions of stum- 
bling! lor It must needs be that the occasions com” 

coLt'°^ Anfv ir”) ^^’1°"^'-’ occasion 

to snimhhAvl •/ ■' causeth thee 

fn,. ^ r cast it from thee; it is good 

‘ /bee to enter into lite maimed or halt, rather than 

having two hands or two feet to be cast into die 

?rc?t om 

it out, and cast it, from thee: it is good fur 

to enter into life with one eye, rather" than havi'r- 
tuo eyes to be cast into the hell of fire.—Matt. 18 : 6-0 

Are wv ready to accept this standard of Jesus? 

6. Wimf is the direct result of the practice of sdf-mastervC 
.Tosiis' Ideal was of a life complete in every way. ' 
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The thief cometh not, but that . lie may steal, and 
kill, and destroy ; I came that they may have life, and 
may have it abuiidantly.—John id: 10. . 

Self-mastery constantly seeks to- restore the balance of life 
threatened by excess in ditterent directions. Real life means a 
concentration of powers, ' each operating at its best without 
hindrance to the rest. Indulgence simply destroys the balance. 
Physical indulgence hurts mental power, ' indulgence of the 
imagination leads on to collapse of moral powers, moral 
morbidity destroys health. So it goes. 

Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 3 ''our heavenly 
Father is perfect. — Matt. 5:48. 

, .Paul was essentially a well-rounded, man. ■ He wants a 
“man of God'" to live so that he ‘hnay himself be complete 
and may be perfectly equipped for- every good work." (il 
Tim. 3:17.) 

“Ehiiciency is, the best use of the powers of bod}-', mind, 
and' spirit/'’ 

\ W hat is our ideal of efficiency f . 

7. ■ Hozv is the life of greatest self-mastery possible f Self- 
indulgence and self-gratiiication are the causes of the 
intemperate life. Too many of us drift into .the habit of 
seeking transient pleasure, even at the sacrifice of health and 
efficiency. 

it the life of self-mastery is simply foMowing certain 
rules,, ail of the time wishing: that' we were free, then it is a 
.slave’s existence. But rules ' are .only the ' machinery that 
helps us toward the goal. The idea today is that- everybody 
siiould play the game at college or in life ' at his best, physi- 
cally, mentall}^, morally. If, such an ambition has mastered 
a person, then anything which h,mders is. a, mere incident to 
he dropped aside, as a runner lays aside every weight in his 
ambition to reach the goal. “Therefore, surrounded as we 
are by such a vast cloud O'f witnesses-,: let us' fling aside every 
encumbrance and the sin that sc? readily entangles our ' feet. 
And let us run 'with patient endurance : the race that lies 
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before iis, simply^fixing our gaze upon Jesus, on r Prince 
Leader in the faith, who will also award us the nri 7#^” 
(Hebrews 12: 1, 2.) V 

Do we believe with Paul that real efficiency is worth the 

price? 

Not that I have already obtained, or am already 
made perfect : but I press on, if so be that I may lav 
hold on that for which also I was laid hold on bv 
Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself yet to have 
laid hold: but one thing I do, forgetting the things 
lyhicii are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 

Jesus.— Phihppians 3 ; 12-14. 


The conservation of national resources has become a 
common slogan in our modern life. In the early days of 
abundance we were extravagantly prodigal of our vast 
resources-minerals, forests, and water power. But the 
nation is giving itselt earnestly to saving this natural wealth 
Some modern business firms are making their largest profits 
fiom material formerly thrown away. The by-products of ' 
• 1 eum net enormous sums annually. Formerly all the 
CO ton seed was destroyed as worthless. Today products to 
rSuse M'liions are made annually from this 

But even more attention is being given to the conservation 
h„ resources. The ancient world was prodigal of 

^ man i e. The slave was of no consequence. The indi- 

th ir liri:^ Httle;^'orth, and thousands and millions Lst 
then Ines in wars to serve the selfish conqueror, or in the 
ravages of unchecked disease. The whole fight for health 
and efficiency is an evidence of the awakening of our '.ou- 
f redness of our tools of mind and body. 





efficiency means good health, steady nerves, a strong will and 
a clear CGnscience. Is this right generally recognised among 
undergraduates f 


Jesus, the champion of the individual 

Jesus was the first great champion of the right of every 
individual to live at his best and the obligation of each 
individual to help others have the same right. His emphasis 
upon the abundant life, upon completion and perfection, was 
simply a summary of the whole spirit of His life. “I came that 
they may have life, and may have it more abundantly.'* “Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

Jesus never stopped with giving spiritual help alone. For 
Him this real freedom of the abundant life meant relief 
physically and mentally, as well as spiritually. To what 
extent are efforts to remove phj^sical disabilities and give 
everyone a chance to live at his best the result of Chris- 
tianity? The Jains of India would not kill any animal, how- 
ever serious its depredations on life and property. The 
Buddhists erected places of refuge for the sake of birds and 
cats and dogs and cattle. But the Christians in India were 
the first to look after famine-stricken children, the first to 
build hospitals for the care of the sick and the lame. It 
significant that while generous impulses have been felt 
men of every religion, the Christian religion alone seems 
have consciously conserved and developed these impulses 
a practical way. Womanhood has never been given a 
under a non-Christian sj- stem. Even in modern China 
factories are run twelve hours a day, usually seven days in 
week, and there is no age limit for child labor. Christian 
countries have been criminally slow in accepting the principles 
and examples of Jesus as to the worth of the individual, but 
the present century is seeing the embodiment In the actual 
life* of the day of ideals which Jesus brought to the world. 
Increasingly are we following Him in His demand for the 
social righteousness which means ' a fair chance for every 
person in the Kingdom of God on 'earth... ' . , ■ 
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To what extent do we help oitr fellow students to live „t 
their Eest? What changes would be necessary around om- 
campus ir the principles of Jesus were fully adopted^ 

Handicaps to self-mastery 

In the light of Jesus’ principles of the abundant life of the 
perlectjon which means living at one’s best, and in the ’face of 
the cemand of the present time for healthy bodies steady 
nerves, strong wills, and clear consciences, how far '2 
personal_ Pleasure and self-gratification, and how far ;houId 

this eucient life, determine our line of conduct? 

to TZ °f Hsus' standard of efficiency, what h 

our answer to the following questions? 

Th^'^fnn ' intoxicants justified? 

The following are the best scientific facts of today: 

“From the standpoint of a drug, alcohol belongs to the 
anais.hetics. as its action is quite similar to that of chlnro- 
roira and ctuer. One exploded notion in regard to alcohol 

«'r<ain drt^oT^’l sumulalion following the taking of a 
ce .ail dose of aicohol ,s really due to the paralysis of the - 

, the removal of the sense of responsibility and 

tne des,re not to make a fool of one’s self. Ls first LtfL 

ZfTh ‘”h- ? stimulation is really a paralysis 

oLs 

Dulletin No. 30 " " ^ I-’ntversity ot Wiscon.sin Health 

^ marching tests have proved on a large scale that 

a^cohol IS a distinct hindrance to muscular power. WUhni^ 
it men march farther with less fatigue yvhen one - 

■ uch as mtense heat or cold, alcohol has been finmd 

ihZr7tr77‘'% f se ability lo ivilhstan,! the corn- 

stuun. tolar expeditions, British military campaigns 
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in India and the Nile regions, United States Civil War experi- 
ences, tests of men employed at furnaces or other places of 
extreme heat or cold, show clearly that alcohol decreases 
their endurance and increases their liability to heat prostra- 
tion, sunstroke and freezing. 

'‘Gne bit of proof of the loss entailed by daily drinking was 
given by Professor Aschaffenberg in his experiments with four 
German typesetters. On the alcohol da 3 ^s, the men averaged 
about 10 per cent less work than in the same time on the 
non-alcohol days. , 

*'‘Some people drink wine or beer because they think it 
makes them more sociable. When it does this, it simply 
proves the effect of alcohol on the mind; it has taken off 
some of the brakes of reserve. ‘It is doubtful,^ says Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Chief Chemist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, ‘whether a single brilliant thought 
or poetic or elegant expression has owed its origin to alcohol 
in any form. It is true that alcohol seems to take the bridle 
off the tongue and to give free rein to conversation, but this 
effect is by a paralyzing influence of the sense of responsi- 
bility, rather than by a stimulating influence on the general 
* fiow of ideas.’ In other words, alcoholic ‘brilliancy’ seems to 
be a matter of quantity rather than quality.” (E. F. Transeau 
and C, F. Stoddard : “Some Modern Facts about Alcoholic 
Drinks.”) 

Do the advantages in the use of tobacco outweigh its 
disadvantages f 

“Smoking confers mental satisfaction. It seems to give 
one ct>mpanionship when he has none, something to do when 
one is bored, keeps one from feeling hungry when he is 
hungry, and blunts the edge of hardship and worry. 

“The dominant characteristic of tobacco is the fact that it 
liei|^htcns blood-pressure. The irritant action by which it does 
this sometimes leads to still more harmful results. Its second 
aciion is narcotic: it lessens to connection between nerve- 
centers and the outside world. These two actions account for 
all the good and all the bad effects of tobacco,” (“The Injury 
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Chas. B. Towns, Century Magasine, March 

Are we quite alive to the effect of the ndlder narcotics on 
the netvous system f 

In so far as, for certain individuals, simple articles like tea 
coffee, and certain beverages sold at soda fountains, have the 
effect of sedatives,^ their use in excess is a dissipation quite 
on a par with that involved in excess in stronger drugs. It is 
a matter of common experience how often people “brace” 
themselves with such beverages, and how easy excess is in 
such simple cases. 

How do excess mid dissipation in overwork, loss of sleep 

eating, recreation, differ in their effects f rom the use of druas 
and intoxicantsf ^ 

Alcohol and drugs induce loss of control : excessive 
nervous fatigue does just the same thing. When a man 
usually of fine poise, worn out from overstudy or loss of 
sleep, loses his temper and commits some stupid blunder of 
passion, his friends say : “It is not like him; he is over-tired.” 

Somehow or other in America we seem to be utterly 
careless about nervous dissipation. “Extreme nervous tension 
seems to be so peculiarly American, that a German physician ' 
coming to this country to practise became puzzled by the 
variety of nervous disorders he was called upon to help, and 
hnally announced his discovery of a new disease which he 
chose to call 'Americanitis.’ 

_ The “breaking of training” by a college team often results 
m the most reckless excesses of members of the team, because 
le^ overstrain of the nervous system results in a total loss of 
sclt-control as soon as the artificial checks are removed 
Ihe college woman who is living an excessive social life 
often becomes irritable and hard to live with. Her voice 
becomes harsh and strident. She is rude and overbearing to 
tho.se about her. In fact, she is simply impossible ! Yet she 
everything by saying it is her nerves. 

Recreations that produce emotional excesses wear out the 
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nerves and reduce the power of self-control in the same way 
as do drug excesses. 

Again, nervous dissipation creates the temptation to seek 
relief in alcohol and narcotics. Workingmen in trades where 
the employees are habitually overworked are the most prone to 
intemperance. The student whose nerves are always on edge 
through overstrain is the one who is always seeking some 
“bracer.'^ 

All these dissipations reduce self-control and set up states 
of mind that are quite artificial. One excess runs to another, 
till the process of self-deceit has gone so far that we lose 
entirely any exact knowledge of our physical or spiritual 
.resources. 


The place of self-mastery in an efficient life 

Christy Mathewson, in talking to a group of bo5^s, said: 
'^Some of the best curve pitchers I have known were never 
able to make the big leagues. The reason was that they 
could never attain control. I might lecture to 3^ou boj’s 
about control being the big thing in life, but just now we 
are talking about pitching, and in that control is everything.’^ 

“The many demands of modem life require physical 
strength and endurance, mental alertness, accuracy, skill, 
sustained attention, and freedom from ‘brain fag.’ One must 
have Jiis temper well in hand, be able to conquer irritability, 
impatience, and uncharitableness in his dealings with others. 
There must he calmness, good judgment, and self-control.” 
(E. F. Transeau and C. F. Stoddard: “Some Modern Facts 
about Alcoholic Drinks.”) 

The demand upon the college for persons of moral efficiency 
is being felt increasingly. A secretary of the Student Move- 
ment sent a letter to fifteen of the most prominent business 
men In this countr3^ asking wffi%t the business men of the 
country were demanding from college graduates. Thirteen 
placed alongside of “Skill” as the prime requisite “Moral 
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Character/' “Moral Fiber.” If efficiei 
then the person to select for any positi 
most brilliant ability. But emplovers < 
who come from the colleges, not ’only 
It They also want to know, “Can he 
do it?” Evidently they consider effici* 
ability to do any particular tasl'i 
such a ff] 


mey ^meaiit .skill alone, 
ion is the. one with the 
.are asking of the men: 
“How .well can he. do 
.e be depended' .upon to 
iency to be more than 

They believe it involves 

sTip on one’s self, such self-mastery, that a man can 

actually be depended upon to do his best every day in the 

The practice of self-mastery rapidly establishes habits of 
life that maintain unconsciously the true balance, leavino- the 
will free to press forward to higher things. The devotion of 
every energy to a worthy cause brings about in the quickest 
possible manner freedom from worry about mere rules of 
conduct. Jesus told us plainly: “Do not dally with temptation, 
■etter be without hand or foot than having either, to waste 
your whole life.” Resolution to avoid evil, determination to 
tollow the best models in practice, thorough-going devotion 

The assurance of Paul that everyone of us may have this , 
freedom rings out triumphantly. 

vn,, W ^ ^ no temptation taken 

you but such as man can bear; but God is faithful 
who vvill not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but will with the temptation make also the 

T Cor! 

Do we really care cough about being efficient in our cause 
o Strive contmmlly so to become? 

One deed may mar a life, 

And one can make it; 

Hold firm thy wiill for strife, 

Lest a quick blow break it ! 

Even now from far on viewless wing 
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Hither speeds the nameless thing 
Shall put th3r spirit to the test. 
Haply or e’er 3ron sinking sun 
Shall drop behind the purple West 
All will be lost — or .won ! 

—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Suggestions for Thought and Discussion 


Jiliul the present demands of efficiency? 

Why does an athletic team have “training rules” ? 

Has a business firm a right to inquire into an employee’s 
life outside of working hours? Is it fair to refuse to employ 
a skilled man or discharge him on his record outside of 
business? Has a firm any right to have “training rules” for 
its men ? 

Why was the ancient world so prodigal of human resources? 
Whal has made the change? 

What is involved in the present demand for efificiency? 


IVhct is the Christiaji ideal of efficiency? 

What was Jesus’ ideal for each individual? What was 
PauFs? 

What changes rvould be necessary in the college if Jesus’ 
ideal for the individual were realized? In the present social 
order? 


IVhat’Qrc the handicaps to efficiency? 

Does the use of intoxicants and drugs ever increase dli- 
cicnc3&? Vvhat do modern scientific experiments show as to 
the relation of their use to efficiency? What is their cltect 
.cm . self-mastery ?, ■ ■ 

What are the advantages and the disadvantages in the use 
of tobacco? Do its advantages outweigh its disadvantages 
to sLiclt arj extent that its use is justifiable? 

To what extent is the use of ipilder narcotics, such as tea, 
cofftie and certain fountain beverages, justified? . • 

Hov' do er'xess and dissipation in the loss of sleep, eating, 
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overwork, social life, etc., resemble in their effects the use 
of intoxicants? How do they differ? What is their effect 
upon efficiency? Are they as wrong, in proportion to harm 
done, as using intoxicants? Is there any danger of formm„ 
a habit difficult to break? 'jxmmg 

To what extent is a person justified in engaging in practices 
which decrease efficiency? Is it right to live a life of excess 
in a good cause? 

Wliat are the causes of dissipation and excess? 


To what extent has the college a right to forbid excessive 
practices which hamper efficiency f 

Has the college a right to limit participation in extra-curricu- 
lum _ activities ? Is it fair to require a certain standing in 
curriculum work as a requisite for such participation ? 

Has the college any special responsibility toward those of its 
students who are not yet of age? = ns 

Has the college a right to regulate the number and character 
of social events? ‘‘“i'-Li-r 

for the influence of personal 

How far is a college man responsible for the harmful 

fheTr T '^hich they copy from him as 

their Ideal? How far is a college girl responsible for the 

hef example? “ the town who follow 

^ '■sponsible for the excesses of 

weaker persons whom he may influence? Must a person 
desist from practices seemingly harmless personally bLause 
of their influence on others ? y uecausc 


J-iow ts the greatest efficiency possible? 
hor any mdividual, what is meant by maximum efficient 

to the greatest efficient 

Uhat IS involved in obedience to life’s “training rules’’? 
M'hat is the relation of self-mastery to efficiency? 

What is the secret of self-mastery? 
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A BUDGET OF TIME 


Daijly Readings 


‘‘How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day.” Can you do 
it? Have you ever honestly tried? Or are you a person who 
hasn’t time, who says repeatedly, “If there were only more 
hours in the day”? Yet how often the busiest people are the 
ones to whom we turn when anything of importance is to be 
accomplished. Why is this ? 

There is something very elusive about time. You may have 
less money, better health, a larger inheritance of genius than 
your neighbor; but there are the same twenty-four hours in 
your day as in his. If the number of hours is the same for 
ail, the difference must be in the way they are employed. To 
realize the elusiveness of time, to capture it and make it a 
servant, is an indication of strength. 

1. How can a college student find time? There is an endless 
array of things to be done. What a busy place is a college. 
No one but a student can really understand its varied and 
insistent demands. To be a part of all the life of a college, 
to takc^ one’s full share in athletic and social events, is a 
duty. What a multitude of vital interests claim attention — 
the college paper, the debates and class meetings, the Asso- 
ciation and all its committee work. There is a severe penalty 
to be paid by the one who does not exercise at least an hour 
every day — and make high rank in all his studies. The ques- 
tion is how to find time for everything. As yon face the 
manifold demands tipon you, are you ready to grapple 
squarely with the task? Or do you despair of ever being able 
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to crowd everything in f Are you wilrlug to play the zohcle 
game, and play it by the rules? 

But what" think ■■ ye? A man, had two sons,; and he 
came' to the first, and said, Son, go work to-cla}^ in the 
vineyard. And lie' answered and .said, I will, not but 
afterward - he repented himself, and went. And he^ 
came to the -second, and said likewise. And, he' 
answered '.and ■ said, I go, sir: and .went iiot.—Matt 
: 21:28-30. ' 

,. Suppose there had been a third so$i, iioze would you. plan, his 

answer mid his: action? 

2. ■ JVhat place should regular college work receive? 

■ Who- then is the faithful and .wise servant, whom his 
lord hath set - over his, household, to give them their 
food in due season?- Blessed is that servant, whom 
his lord '.when, he- .cometh shall find so doing. Verily 
r say unto you, that he will set him over Nil that lie 
hath. But if that evil servant shall say in his hear:, 

My lord tarrieth; and shall begin to h'oa: Ids fcllow- 
- servants,, and shall - eat . and drink w.itli tlie drtmkeii; 
the lord of that servant shall come in a da\' ^vhen he 
expecteth not, and in an hour when he knoweth noi, 
and shall cut him asunder, and fippoint his portion 
Vvith the hypocrites. — Matt. 24:45-51. 

The parable might well apply to the day’s work at college, 
for out of the time that is at his command an undergraduate 
chooses first of ail the time for stud3v But does he? Or is 
he sure that the time of reckoning delays? “Is it my turn to 
recite tomorrow, or can I risk going unprepared to class? 
After all is the responsibility mine, or that of the professor 
if I am too busy to keep my work righl up:” 

3. Is time for recreation necessary to the college purpast ? 
The ancient Chinese scholar did nothing but drone over the 
classics. All manual iabpr was beneath Ins dignity. He 
would never think of taking any physical exercise because 
that was simply another form of work, lie wuis a ^‘grind” 

00 
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and he looked the part, cadaverous, holiow-chested with flabby 
muscles. In the modern Chinese government umversity, the 
athletic field is shown with pride as one of the most important 
features of a modern college. The right sort of recreation 
is bringing- to the Chinese scholar of today a sound body— 
the basis of sound manhood. 

The austere John the Baptizer was remembered as a stern 
and fearless preacher. He had no time for frivolity of any 
sort. Men saw the imnaturalness of his ascetic life and were 
not attracted. But Jesus had a different way. He also, 
came to proclaim the Kingdom; and He preached better for 
liis eager sharing in wholesome social pleasures. He was 
the honored guest at the wedding feast; He dined often with 
.His .friends and acquaintances, Matthew the publican, Simon 
the Pharisee, Zacchseus the tax collector, and most of ail in 
the home at Bethany. lie found time for little children as lie 
took them into His arms or drew one into the inner circle of 
His friends. Pie rejoiced in the out-of-doors. It was in a 
garden that Tie often talked with Plis friends. Again and 
again lie sought liis Father’s companionship on a hilltop. 

Fcyr JcS'Hs, recreation meant real creation an ezv into greater 
• vigor for His zvork. Is this the meaning of my playtime? 



4. Is special time for the religious life necessary f '‘There 
were many coming and going and they had no leisure so much 
as to eat”— much less to pray. Is this a picture of college? 

A certain man made a great supper ; and he bade 
......many: and he sent forth his servant, at supper time 

to .say to them that were bidden, Gome; for all things 
are now ready. And they all with one consent began 
to make excuse. The first said unto him, I have 
bought a field, and I must needs go out and see it; I 
... . pray ;. th.ee have. ..me .excused. And another said, 

Iiave bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove 
them; I pray thee have me ; excused. . .And another 
said, I . have. married ..a wife,-iand therefore I cannot 
come. And the servant came, 'and' told-, his' lord •these:' 
things. — Luke 14: 16-21. 
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The guests had evidently accepted the invitation to supper. 
But when it was ready, in accordance with Oriental custom, 
the host sent his servant to announce to those who had 
accepted that the supper was now served. Then they all 
began to explain that they really had intended to come^ but 
unforeseen appointments of great importance made their 
participation in the fellowship of the supper quite impossible. 

How very natural this sounds 1 Excuses are easier than 
real reasons. There is perhaps nothing in college which 
brings out so many excuses as a discussion of the proportion 
of time that rightly belongs to fellowship with God. “I meant 
to keep the ‘Morning Watch^* but the trigonometry was not 
quite finished last night, and it must be done this morning. 
Tomorrow morning there will be time.” “It is chapel hour; 
but there is a quiz the period following. Another day I will 
worship God.” “I meant to go to the Association meeting last 
night; but I really had to prepare that daily theme. I will 
surely go to church on Sunday.” But when Sunday comes we 
sa 3 q T am so tired from the week of study or from Saturday 
night festivities that I really owe it to my academic work to 
sleep until noon.” 

Ihen the master of the house said to his servant: I say * 
unto you that none of these men who were bidden shall 
taste of my supper.” 

5. Is there time in college for communitv obligations? \ 
college is more than recitations and recreation. It is a com- 
munity with its own varied life and interests— the college 
paper, the college organizations, the college teams. The rich- 
ness and variety of this community life are made possible 
because of the students who willingly sacrifice time to make 
these a success. Are any of us content as members of this 
community to reap all of its benefits and avoid ail of its 
responsibilities f 

But the college is a compumity -wilhin a community The 

town or city in which the college is located make.s its con- 
inhution to the life of the student. Because he is a student 









he does not cease to be a citizen. But the real citizen not 
only takes pride in his town, but helps to make the town life 
possible. Are any of us content to live four years as 
onlookers before taking any part in the life about usf 
We have been considering ways in which a student may use 
his time for his own development-mental discipline of the 
classroom, the renewal of vigor through the hours of play, 
the enrichment of life through fellowship with God. Is a 
schedule complete which fails to make provision for the 
obligation of the student to the college and to the larger 
community of which the college is a pa^'tf 
Jesus said, “On their behalf, I consecrate myself.’^ We 
have no record of his life as a citizen in Nazareth, of the 
responsibility which he may have carried during the years 
he lived in Capernaum; but we may search through the pages 
of histor}^ and find no man who so completely lived as a citizen 
of the world, even to giving his life for all mankind. 


6. What is the secret of finding time for everything in 
college? Do you remember the oft repeated sentence of your 
school days: “’Lost, somewhere between sunrise and sunset 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered for they are gone forever”? And w’e do* 
not even know where they went. When we balance up our 
schedule at the end of the day, we charge them up with easy 
conscience to profit and loss. Is it possible that we have no 
schedule? Certainly our college time is of enough importance 
to take the trouble to be sure that it is rightly used. 

^ For which of you, desiring to build a tower, doth 
not first sit down and count the cost, whether he have 
wherewith to complete it? Lest hapl 3 r, when he hath 
laid a foundation, and is not able to finish, all that 
behold begin to mock him saying. This man began 
/to build, and, was 'not able to finish.— Luke ’14 : 28-30.' 

Have ‘We ever 
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/. nui pr met pie sitouia dctenninc a studeuTs 
In endeavoring to solve the problem of a schedub 
use of his time, the student faces a real dilemma. H 
“You came to college for personal developmc 
cannot afford to waste your time on outside matters 
“If you do not meet the pressing needs of those aia 
who will? You have no right to spend all vour time 
you must serve.” 

How do we decide the amount of time to be spent 
and play and the ■varied activities on and off' the 
Ts there any central theme that can be recognised in 
or is tt a veritable glee club medley? 

For wliat doth it pi’olit a man, to gain ihe Vv 

world, and forfeit his life? Or what should a 
give m exchange for his life?— Mark S: 36, 37. 

But seek ye first his kingdom, and his ’righto 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto vr 
Matt. 6 : 33. 


Study for the Week 

Tweiily-ioiir hours 
One hundred and 
do we realize on our 
five ? none at all ? 

There was once a college student who made a 
the week every Saturday night at eight, and 
the man who called upon him next Friday ■ 
scheduled to study Greek, The lecturer who? 
changed from Monday to Thursday could not hav 
man in his audience. His schedule was made 
and could be neither bent nor broken. 

rhere was once a girl in college who heard a j: 
talk about the value of a schedule, but she h; 
things to do that she never found time to inak 
even forgot her recitations every now and then 


in ever}' man s day, no niorCj 

sixty-eight hours in a week ! Whs 
investment of capital? Ten 



was able to finish half the things she wanted to do, and yet 
she was breatlilessly busy from morning until night 
There was once a man in a responsible position involving 
heavy detail who experimented to determine what use of time 
would enable him to live the richest life — the life of great 
efficiency, real enjoyment, and opportunity for service. 
By testing himself he discovered how much sleep he needed to 
be at his best, how many hours a day he could work effect- 
ivchv, what sort of recreation would combine enjoyment with 
real helpfulness. True, his playtime was spent differ entiy 
from what might seem advisable for most people in his type 
of employment. He worked fewer hours than others because 
he learned that he could accomplish more in the shorter days. 
His time was used, not according to some schedule used by 
someone else, but in the way he discovered would enable him 
to live the best life. It is but a modern example of the old 
Greek precept : “Know thyself.” 


Checking up on time expenditure 


Have we really any idea what becomes of otir time? Have 
we ever, just for the fun of it, kept a record of ho^v oitr time 
goes.'' Vvhy not try it for two or three days? In a note 
book or on a piece of paper keep track of how much time is 
spent in each of the following ways : 


Recitations. 

Sleep. — — ' — 

Meals, ™ , 

Study. ^ — ■ 

Exercise' and Social Life. > — „ 
College Activities (Specify). ~ — — 

.Religious Life. — ■ ■ . . 

Lmaccounted for. 


Look over the totals and sec wbkh ones you would like to 

have changed. 

JVIiy zooiild you like to make the changes? How would vou 
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designate the way in which the ^‘imac counted for’- time was 
probably used? 


Viezvpoint in the use of time 

How does a student happen to spend his time as he does? 
Does he deliberate on every act? Probably most of tlie 
decisions of the day are automatic, and yet in nine cases out 
of ten his best friends could have told what he would have 
done under the given circumstances. Why is this? It is 
because unpremeditated actions are determined by interests 
and motives, by the real viewpoint of life. If it be true that 
the way we use our time is really an index of ourselves, it 
becomes of fundamental importance to determine the principle 
which shall govern the use of time. 

“P'or what doth it profit a man to gain the whole world 
and forfeit his life?” Thei*e are many worlds to gain in 
college ; it takes time to win each of them. One student 
sets out to seek high rank in the classroom and finds time 
for nothing else. Another determines to be popular and 
to enjoy himself. A third decides to use his time in 
winning as many college honors as possible. What is the 
motive? Is it to satisfy personal pride and ambition? Is 
it to bring honor to his crowd? What doth it profit a 
man to realize his highest ambitions if they are gained at 
the price of his life? It is possible to earn the highest 
rank in college, to be the most popular student on the 
campus, to win many college honors, and to gain them at 
the sacrifice of one^s best self. 

Not any of these things are wrong in themselves. It is 
only when they become a central ambition determining the 
use of time that they defeat their own worthy purpose. 
Jesus told His followers to place personal character above 
everything- else ■■ in life. But He also^ counseled, them in 
the use of their time, as in other things, to '‘seek first 
his kingdom and his righteousness,” not in order that 
“all these things” might be added unto them, but rather 
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because those who seek first the best will find '‘all these 
things” as a part of their experience. Sometimes students 
have thought that if they were good enough “all these 
things” w’-ould come as a reward for righteousness, that if 
they spent their time in religious services the professor 
ought to excuse their failure in the classroom that day. 
This is a misunderstanding of the words of Jesus. His 
righteousness is not time given to prayer and fasting alone. 
Jesus demanded a Kingdom of Righteousness, which is 
right living in all the details of life. Such right living is 
not the by-product of spasmodic prayer. It is the faithful, 
consistent daily life of the man controlled by the central 
motive of loyalty to the Kingdom. He does not say, “What 
will it profit me?” He says, “Will it help my neighbor as 
well as myself?” 

What does the record of 7ny tune expenditure show to 
be the major emphasis of my life? 


This viewpoint in the use of time determines what things 
^ will be left undone, what things will be attempted. But it 
does not insure our finding time for all the things w^e consider 
essential. It is like trying to make three hundred dollars 
cover expenses amounting to six hundred dollars. Either 
the expenses must be cut down or the amount of money avail- 
able increased. Since there are only twenty-four hours in any 
day, evidently the balancing of the time account will necessi- 
tate a careful budget of time expenditure. Such a schedule 
of time cannot be followed slavishly any more than the train 
despatcher can guarantee the arrival of his trains. But he 
would not think of working without such a schedule because 
the railroad system would be thrown into disastrous confusion. 
The despatcher necessarily makes frequent revisions, and he 
may have occasion to add a special train or two; but his 
schedule of time makes it possible for him to keep the trains 
moving without confusion and to ; bring them safely to their 
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destination.: A schedule of time simply means the intelligent 
hatidling of the day^s appointments. The danger of the 
chartless life is not alone that of shipwreck; it is that the 
boat has no real chance of making the harbor. 


Suggestions for Thought and Discussion 


IFhy is a thoughtf ul use of time necessary C 

How many hours a day are needed to do all a person wants 
to do? What relation has the use of time to the college 
.success or failure? 

To what extent is time expenditure an index of a persoiTs 
interests in life? 


Illiat is the standard for decisions as to the use of time? 

What determines the major emphasis in the use of time? 
How is it possible to ‘‘seek his kingdom and his righteoiii 
ness” in the use of time in college? 

What is the Christian standard of time expenditure? 


Uluit should enter into a college -time' budget f 

Is there aiD'thing.' that can legitimately interfere with college 
work? What makes you think this? 

Does burning the candle at both ends prove one a faithful 
student? 

Does a college dining hall remind you of a quick-lunch 
counter? Is it worth while to observe the courtesies of a 
home in a college dining hall? 

What is the difference between leisure and loafing? Is 
loafing ever justihable? 

Are the social events of the college real recrealion? Are 
compedlive intercollegiate games a form uf recreation? 
What is recreation? 

^ Is a student under any obligation to support ciillegc acti- 
vities? Why or why not? Has a student a. right to hohi 
more than one major ofiice a year? 
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If the spirit of religion permeates our daily life, do we 
need special time for religious development ? Does true 
religion necessitate community service during undergraduate 


IIozv can a student insure a thoiightful tiine expenditure? 

is a time sciiedule indispensable to accomplishing all that 
is necessary in college. Is it feasible? 

AA’hat are the advantages and disadvantages of a time 
schedule ? : ■ , , . 





COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS 


Daily Readings 

College life is a life of the closest intimacy. Acquaintance- 
ship of some sort or other is forced upon every student : it is 
within the power of the student to determine how this ac- 
quaintanceship shall develop. Thus instantly there falls upon 
the student the duty of understanding the value and dangers 
of real friendship. Everyone who studies the life of Jesus is 
impressed with His friendliness toward all men, yet the rec- 
ord of His life shows only a few close friends. What is the 
difference betw^een friendliness and friendship? 

1. Who can be friends f Community of interest and coni- 
iiKm ideals form the basis of every real friendship. Trivial 
aims make trivial friendships. The mere companionships of 
life, useful and profitable though they be in their way, must 
not be mistaken for friendship. Can tz^o people with funda-- 
mental differences of outlook upon life really be friends f 
Great crow^ds of people rallied around the cause of Jesus, 
shared His enthusiasm, believed in His purpose. From among 
them all there is record of a few wdio answered His more 
iniimatc call to friendship. There was the home in Bethany 
wliere he used to visit. 

There were also men who had sought Him out— John and 
Andrew and their brothers, and the rest of the twelve. Those 
must have been hours of real comradeship together in tlie 
garden at Olivet during the last trying days. 

And every day he was teaching in the temple; and 
every night he went out, and lodged in the mount th.^t 
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is called Olivet. And all the people came early in 

I ^ ® Wm.-Luke 

, 21 ! 37, 38. 

i AAf hen Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth 

with his disciples over the brook Kidron, where was 
a garden, into which he entered, himself and his dis- 
ciples. Now Judas .... knew the place; for Jesus 
; oft-times resorted thither with his disciples.— John 

j ' 18 r 1, 2. 

Will interest in a common cause insure real friendships? 

2 . How does one recognise a friend? In John’s letter to 
the church at Laodicea he speaks of Jesus as saying : 

I Behold, I stand at the door and knock : if any man 

j lieai my voice and open the door, I will come in to 

i him, and will sup with him, and he with me.— 

Revelation 3 : 20. 

One might search long for any better description of the 
way in which to lecogiiize a friend. Kvery one of ns knocks 
at the door of people who might be our friends; and where 
we aie made welcome we sup with them and they with us. 
Does all real friendship grow out of the common need of 
* two people for each other? 

Three men were talking of friendship. 

I One said, “Getting is the greatest good.” 

I The second replied, “Giving.” 

1 But the third said, “No, it is giving and receiving that makes 
f friendship worth while.” 

I ^ 3. IVhat are the limitations^ How many 

I friends can one have? There need be no limit to a man’s 

friendliness, no bounds to his loyalty to the crowd. But 
genuine friendship has very definite limitations. No one 
shares the most intimate things of life with many people. 
In the nioments of overwhelming joy, or stern crisis or 
unsounded depths of grief, happy the man or woman who 
can know with unfaltering assurance, “All is well, I have a 
friend. It is when we are asked to share the experience of 

■ 71' ■' ■ ■ 
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OUT. friends, and do not-, fail them, that we know the real. joy of 
friendship, for then, we are friends. From among His twelve 
chosen comrades' Jesus found three whom He trusted ' thus. 
They alone beheld the radiance of Tiis jo}' on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

And after six clays Jesus taketh with him Peter, 
and James, and John, and bringeth therii up into a 
'high mountain apart by themselves : and he was 
transfigured before them.— Mark 9 : 2. 

When wealthy -Jairiis' daughter lay dying, and Fie must' meet 
the conflict of death and life — 

He suffered no man to follow liim, save Peter, and 
James, and John the brother of James.— Mark 5 : 37, 

It was these three whose support, He sought in the hour of 
His deepest agony. 

'■ Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called 
■ Getlisemane, and saith unto his disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I go yo.nd.er and pray. And he -took 'with him 
..Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to 'be 
sorrowful and sore troubied. Then saith he unto 
them, .. My.. soul is ' exceedm.g sorrowful, even unto, 
death: abide ye here, and watch with me.— Matt. ' 

: ,, 26:36-38. . . . - 

While the men He trusted slept and woke and slept again, 
Fie faced the depths of loneliness and heartbreak. But Fie 
believed in them still and His faith was rewarded. 

4. JVhaf is the feeling hetzveen inw friends? Someone 
has said that before a person becomes your friend you judge 
what he is by wdiat he does; after he is your friend, you judge 
wliat he docs by what he is. This means that you believe in 
your friend so thoroughly that your friendship will stand 
the wear and tear of life. Where two people are real friends 
there is no need for one to give accoutit to the other of all 
his comings and goings, all his actions, or explain his evi;ry 
movement. 
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When the aged disciple wrote to a group of friends of 
what Jesus had meant to him, he laid down the great law of 
friendship : When there is real friendship there is no distrust 
one of the other; friendship is founded only on perfect 

confidence. 

“Love has in it no element of fear; but perfect love drives 
away fear, because fear involves pain, and if a man gives 
way to fear, there is something imperfect in his love.” 
(I John 4:18.) . 

Why does distrust destroy friendship f 


5. Hozo do friendships gromf It was many years after 
the triumph of Golgotha that the record was written of 
Jesus’ conception of growing friendship. It was the night He 
was betrayed that He talked with His friends of His joy that 
He would give them for all time— told them how being His 
friends meant living out His charge to them, responding to 
His ideal to love each other as He had loved— yes, even to 
the life of joyous sacrifice. There is no price too great to 
pay for real friendship, not even life itself ; and because He 
loved them wholly He shared everything with them— all His 
best — for their sakes. 

These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy 
may be in you, and that your joy may be made full 
This is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
even as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 

Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I com- 
mand you. No longer do I call you servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have 
called you friends; for all things that I heard from 
my Father I have made known unto 3 "ou. — John 
15:11-15. ' ' 

Do zee akvays share our best zmth our friends? Is our 
best zeorth sharing? 

6. IV hat elements of true friendship enter into being a 
Christian? In Luke is told the story of how Cleopas and a 
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earnest conversation when they were joined by an apparen 
stranger. But there was something so genuinely friend! 
about him that they found themselves sharing their disappoint 
ment and perplexities. And he understood so perfectly, tlia 
just before reaching home they begged him to stay to supper 
In the simple act of breaking bread they recognized Him anc 
exclaimed after He was gone : , To think that we did noi 
recognize Him sooner. 

And behold two of them were going that very day 
to a village named Emmatis, which was threescore 
furlongs from Jerusalem. And they communed with 
each other of all these things which had happened. 

And it came to pass, while they communed and ques- 
tioned together, that Jesus himself drew near, and 
went with them. But their eyes were holdeii that the}^ 
should not know him. .... And they drew nigh unto 
the village, whither they were going: and he made as 
though he would go further. And they constrained 
bun, saying, Abide with us; for it is toward evening, 
and the^ day is now far spent. And he went in to 
abide with them. And it came to pass, when he had 
sat down with them to meat, he took the bread and 
blessed; and breaking it he gave to them. And their 
eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he van- 
ished out of their sight. And they said one to another, 

Was not our heart burning within us, while he spake 
to us in the way, wdiile he opened to us the scrip- 
tures P—Luke '24.: 13-16; 28-32. . ; A ■ : 

^ The truest friendship expresses itself persistently in daily 
Lfc. Do W€ know what it is to havo God so irulx, u tvicud hi 
our livos that wo share all our interests and cnthiisiasius zviih 
him as Hcituraily as we would with our best college friends? 
Do we talkvwith: Him- as we walk across the campus, take a 
trolley down street, or read the newspaper, or sit clown to 
supper with our friends? 
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7. What is Christian friendship? The great adventure of 
living the Christian life in the world requires every ounce of 
strength possessed by every Christian. The Christian student 
who has been lured by the glamor of athletic, academic, or 
social prominence into choosing his intimates from among 
those who are scornful of the things he holds the highest in 
his life, has condemned himself to needless resistance and 
opened the way for the possibility of devastating failure. The 
strongest Christians of the past have not scorned even those 
more or less mechanical aids that keep before the attention 
the desire to live for God. If no part of a student’s daily 
conversation ever turns upon the question of loyalty to the 
Mastei, how can that loyalty be kept enthusiastic and safe? 
Unless Christians are friends together, there is no Christian 
atmosphere, no spirit of the Gospel among the students. 

Decreasing opposition bi'ings increasing indifference and 
indolence: the danger is that among Christians the faith shall 
simply be taken for granted, and so ignored. The constant 
mutual stimulus of friends in the Common Cause is necessary 
in the rough and tumble of such a busy world as this if the 
ideals of the Kingdom of God are to be held high before the 
e}/es of men. 

Read the record of some of the friendships of Paul. Foot- 
sore and weary Paul made his way to Corinth. 

And he found a certain Jew named Aquila, a man 
of Pontus by race, lately come from Italy, with his 
wife Priscilla, because Claudius had commanded ah 
the Jews to depart from Rome: and he came unto 
them; and because he was of the same trade, he abode 
wuth them, and they wrought; for by their trade they 
were tentmakers.--Acts 18 : 2, 3. 

When they had accompanied Paul to Ephesus and settled 
there— 

• ... A certain Jew named Apollos, an Alex- 
andrian by race, an eloquent man, came to 
and he was mighty in the scriptures, 
been instructed in the way of 
fervent in spirit, he 
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things concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism 
of John: and he began to speak boldly in the syna- 
gogue. But when Priscilla and Aqiiila heard him, 
they took him unto them, and expounded tin to him 
the way of God more accurately .—Acts 18:24-26. 

So they strengthened each other. Have we found the 
strength of Christian friendship f 


“A friend is a fellow who knows all about you but likes 
you.” x\ ten-year-old school boy has spoken deeper wisdom 
than he knew. It is just this utter faith which our friends 
have in us^ which brings the joy and the responsibility of 
friendship. On the night when one of His friends turned 
from Him Jesus poured out His gratitude to the faithful 
eleven. “Thine they were, and thou gavest them to me.” 
“For their sakes I consecrate myself.” So it is with every real 
friendship — “For their sakes,” we seek ever to do our best, 
forgetting all the selfish years behind, and press forward to 
our friends’ ideal of us. 

Everyone who has learned the secret can have real friends, 
but they do not come by self-seeking. It is the happy fellow 
who quite forgets himself and joins with enthusiasm in the 
interests of his comrades, who wins the pidze of friendship 
quite without realizing that he has done it. 

Some people think they may enter into the treasure-house 
of friendship by a door other than the narrow wicket of utter 
self-forgetfulness. Everyone of us has seen some .flash}’', 
attractive person who demands the center of the stage, insists 
on doing all the talking, boasts in great detail of his strength, 
his loyalty to his friends, but never has a minute to hear or 
think of anything but himself. Sometimes he even goes the 
limit of the travesty and demands the right to many satel- 
lites, not one of whom shall dare, on peril of his sore dis- 
pleasure, have any friend but himself. Where such a dis- 
torted ^vieW: of; things occurs, the real signs of friendship have 
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also been cheapened. The self-seeker demands that his 
friendship shall be bought with the price of gifts and expen- 
sive entertainment. Strange, is it not, how some people fail 
to see that all these demands are so much trash. Real friend- 
ship comes only as we seek to be worthy of a friend. Friend- 
ship has no place for exclusiveness. “Beware of imitations,” 
they always tend to selfish exclusiveness; but the genuine 
friendships result in generous sharing with many people. The 
aged Launfal, who shared his best, though it was but a cup 
of water and a mouldy crust, found the joy which drives 
away loneliness and discouragement. Jesus shared His best 
with His friends. 


The tests of friendship 


Real friends will find a thousand ways of expressing their 
affection. Yet the greatest gift will be something which 
cannot be purchased in any of the world’s markets — that 
loyalty which has learned how great a thing it is to sacrifice; 
that loyalty which does not seek to dominate his friends and 
make them over into his own image, but helps them grow 
into their best; that loyalty which rejoices at the success and 
promotion of his friends, even when it is at the sacrifice of 
his own advancement; that loyalty which knows the meaning 
of speech and of silence. 

Such was the friendship of David and Jonathan. The young 
son of Saul was famed for his courage in battle. His prowess 
had driven the Philistine army in a panic from one of their 
strongholds. Then the son of Jesse won even greater 
renown by his single-band conflict with the champion of the 
Philistine forces. When the people sang in exultation, 

Saul has slain his thousands, 

But David his tens of thousands, 

the jealous King sought his life. But the noble Jonathan, in 
whom there was no taint of envy, saw in the 
all the splendid traits of cou 
which he so greatly admi 
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knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as liis 
own soul. Before long, the brooding monarch determined to 
be rid of this dangerous rival. Then it was that Jonathan 
met the great test of friendship. He discovered his father’s 
intention to put David out of the way, and at the risk of his 
own life helped him escape. In his pathetic farewell to 
David, the most beautiful thing is Jonathan’s self-forgetful- 
ness; he never mentions his own risk in championing David. 
Thus real friendship finds expression in many imheralded 
wmys, and only the imitation demands recognition of kindness 
done. David loved Jonathan for all that he knew his friend 
to be. When the messenger brought word of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, David raised his lament for the King, 
but the agony of his heart was for his friend. 

Weep, 0 Judah ! 

Grieve, O Israel ! 

On thy heights are the slain ! 

How the mighty have fallen 1 

Tell it not in Philistine Gath, 

Declare it not in the streets of x\skelon; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised exult. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, may no dew descend, 

Nor rain upon you, O ye fields of death ; 

For there was the shield of the mighty thrown down, 

The shield of Saul, not anointed wdtii oil, 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

The sword of Saul returned not empt}^ 

Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and the lovely ! 

In life and in death they \vere not parted; 

They were swifter than eagles, the}^ were stronger than lions. 

E)angliters of Israel, weep over Saul, 

Who clothed 3 'ou daintily in finest linen, 

Golden ornaments lie placed on your garments, 

How the mighty have fallen in the midst of battle! 
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Jonatliaii, in thy death, me thou hast wounded! 

0 J on ath an, my brother, for th ee I ’m in anguish , 

To me thou wert surpassingly dear, 

Thy love were far more than the love of woman! 

How the mighty have fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished! 

(Kent, “The Historical Bible/’) 

When David was finally established on the throne, he 
searched out the lame son of his friend, restored to him the 
property that had been his grandfather’s, and made him as 
though he had been one of his own sons. Hozv many of its 
have ever been such a friend to anyone? 


The fruits of friendship 

Do we really know the fruits of friendship ? The miracle 
of friendship lies not in the loyalty and affection which two 
people give each other, but in their united gift to the world. 
Fidendsiiip is founded on the need of one person for another. 
In a real friendship one supplements the other, so that as 
the result of the friendship each does more than he could do 
without his friend. The fruits of friendship do not come 
in a minute. One cannot “grab them up and hurry off with 
them.” Elizabeth Barrett Browning once asked Charles 
Kingsley the explanation of certain characteristics in his life, 
and his reply was simply, “I had a friend.” No truer v/ord 
was ever written than that of an eminent physician : “Your 
best friend strikes thoughts and deeds out of you, that you 
never knew were in you, and that truly were not full-formed 
in you till your friend woke them to life. The need of them, 
the whisper of their coming %va$ there; but it took both of you 
fully to create them.” It is in the joy of a common purpose 
expressed in united action , that every, great friendship comes 
to its own. 
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Suggestions for Thought and Discussion: 


Who can he friends? 

Can two people with entirely different outlook upon life 
be friends? 

To what extent are persons of the same temperament and 
characteristics able to be true friends? 

How do we know when a person is our friend? 

How many intimate friends did Jesus have? With how 
large a circle can a person be friends? 


W nat is the basis of friendship f 

Why is distrust destructive of friendship? Compare I John 
4 : 18 , 

To what extent can a self-seeker be a friend? 

What were the elements in the friendship of Jonathan and 
David which made it great? What elenieiits entered into 
Jesus’: :'mo:re: ■intimate’:', friendships ? ' \¥hich of these are 
necessary to all friendships? Why? 


The price of friendship 

The price of securing and maintaining friendship is always 
great. Over the door is written, “No niggardly soul need 
apply.” In this day of hospitals and trained nurses not many 
of us are called upon to lay down our lives for our friends 
as one splendid college fellow did in nursing his chum 
through a tedious fever, when all his other friends were 
calling him a fool to risk danger of contagion, and the pos- 
sible wrecking of a brilliant career. But the test of friend- 
ship comes to us all. ■ “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend.” And whoso holds his 
own life dear cannot be a real friend. But everyone who 
has the faith to undertake the great adventure of friendship 
finds in the end the meaning of life. 
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What arc the fruits of friendship f 

To what extent can a person who has no friends live his 
best life?' ■ 

Why can two people do more as friends than they could 
without the friendship ? 

What is the price of friendship! 

What elements of true friendship are found in being a 
Christian f 
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Daily Readings 


One of the first things the early settlers in North America 
did was to erect their meeting-house or church in their little 
settlements. In the interesting accounts of “staking out” of 
new towns in undeveloped sections of the continent today 
the newspapers do not always record the fact, known to 
people on the ground, that the promoters regularly set aside 
a plot, usually a most desirable corner lot, for the town 
church. The advertisements of real estate in suburban sec- 
tions always enumerate among the advantages of the select 
community the presence of one or more churches. Church 
attendance in many of our colleges is required, 

1. Why is the Church thus taken for granted? Is this 
emphasis simply a matter of tradition, or does a church 
today fill a definite need in the community ? 

Certainlj^ an organization which has grown from a little 
handful of followers nineteen centuries ago to the vast 
membership in the Protestant churches alone must have 
something within it that accounts for this striking apd con- 
tinuous increase. After the ascension of Jesus there were 
just eleven disciples and a few other followers of the Master 
who met regularly in a fixed place. 

Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the 'mount 
Olivet, which is nigh unto Jerusalem, a sab- 

off.' And when they were come in, ; : 
e upper chamber, where they were 
and John and James .and' Andrew, : 
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Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, 
Janies the son of Alphsaiis, and Simon the Zealot, and 
Judas the son of James. These all with one accord 
continued stedfastly in prayer, with the women, and 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren. — 
Acts 1:12-14. 

They then that received his word were baptized : and 
there were added unto them in that day about three 
thousand souls. And they continued stedfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of 
bread and the prayers. — Acts 2 : 41, 42. 

In those earliest days the disciples felt the need of 
gathering together for public confession, for prayer, and for 
fellowship. Later, in the days of persecution, others were 
baptized and joined themselves to the company of Jesus’ 
followers, thus publicly confessing Plim when every advantage 
of personal safety and economic interest called for secret 
discipleship. 

Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the church 
of the Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We are bound to give thanks to God 
aiway for 3^011, brethren, even as it is meet, for that 
3n:)ur faith groweth exceedingly, and the love of each 
one of you all toward one another aboundeth; so that 
we ourselves glory in you in the churches of God for 
your patience and faith in all your persecutions and in 
the afflictions which ye endure. — II Thess. 1 : 1, 3, 4, 

I'hese very persecutions made more real the need for 
prayer and mutual encouragement of those who had with- 
drawn themselves from the world. Similar conditions obtain 
in non-Christian lands today and the history of the Early 
Clnircli is being repeated there.. 

In the earh?" da\"s in America, there was the same need for 
union in the face of peril. Does this mean there is no longer 
any need for ihc Church in America f 

2. IV hat is the true value and function of the Church in 
America today f Is , the need , as ' real ...as it, 'was for, the 
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Apostolic Church? As it is for the native Church on the 
mission field today? 

It is instructive to recall the commission given by Jesus 
to His immediate disciples. Having called them to be His 
friends, He trained them by fellowship with Himself, and 
shared with them the ideals of His Kingdom; then He sent 
them out on His errand. 

And he calleth unto him the twelve, and began to 
send them forth by two and two; and he gave them 
authority over the unclean spirits. .... And they 
went out, and preached that men should repent. And 
they cast out many demons, and annointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed them. . . . . And 
the apostles gather themselves together unto Jesus ; 
and they told him all things, whatsoever they had 
done, and whatsoever they had taught.—Mark 6:7, 
12,13,30. 

In missions the first impulse was simply to announce the 
Good News. But now the Church has accepted a wdder 
commission growing directly from the implications of its 
message. The modern missionary idea recognizes the obliga- 
tion to meet needs physical, intellectual, economic, and social, 
and especially to assist in the building up of strong native 
leadership and churches eveiywbere. 

To lifhat extent ai'e these various steeds present in North 
America^ Is the Church necessary for meeting these needsf 
What is your special need of the Church? 

3. IVhat is the purpose of the various church meetings? 
The characteristic features of the meetings of the r Early 
Church were clearly reflected in the New Testament. 

And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and 
the prayers. — ^Acts 2 : 42. 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly; in all 
wisdom teaching and admonishing one another with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts unto God. — Colossians 3: 16. 
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. . . speaking one to another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody with 
your heart to the Lord. — Ephesians 5 : 19. 

For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, 
ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.— I Cor. 
11:26.' 


Worship, the breaking of bread, fellowship, teaching— these 
were all found in the services of the Early Church and the 
modern, church has made provision for all of these in its 
public worship, its celebration of Communion, its Sunday 
school, and its various prayer and social meetings. 

Which of these are needed in the Church today? ITow is 
one to determine tvhich are essential F 


A, What is the test of the value of a church f If the 
churches in your local community were closed, in what ways 
would the town be the loser? 

Ill the Middle Ages the Church laid great stress upon the 
necessit}^ of a man’s saving his own soul by withdrawing 
himself from the wicked world around him. The Church thus 
became a refuge from the pitfalls of a sinful world. A 
writer has recently declared that a Christian is ‘'a person 
whose great aim is a selfish desire to save his own soul and 
get to Heaven when he dies, and to this end he goes to church 
regularly.” Does this seem like a fair statement? 

What is the test of the value of a church? Is Jesus’ 
description of Flis own work a fair picture of a successful 
church ? 


The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have good tidings 
preached to them.— Matt. 11:5, 


5. When is a person relieved of his f'esponsibiUty to a local 
church? Suppose the church is backward, the preacher 
uninteresting, does this remove responsibility , for. -attendance 
at the church and cooperation in its wmrk? 
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Jesus broke with many of the religious observances of His 
day. He must have found the Rabbis very uninteresting ; 
ycl; when 

. . , . he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up, .... he entered, as his custom was, 
into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up 
to read. — Luke 4: 16. 

Some people give the impression that a church exists for 
their entertainment and instruction. They go where the 
preaching is good and the music attractive, and frequently 
remain at home rather than run the risk of being bored. Has 
one a light to criticise a church in which he Hakes no share 
of responsibility f What can one individual do toward making 
the life of an ineffective church worth while? 'To zvhat 
extent is each member of a church responsible for its ineffec- 
tiveness or effectiveness^ 


6. Should a student ally himself with a church in. the 
college community f Should his relationship to a church in 
a college community be as loyal and liis attendance upon its 
services be as regular as if he were in his owm home 
communit 3 ^? 

Students have sometimes thought membership in the Chris- 
tian Association and attendance at its meetings made unneces- 
sary any connection with the local church. This seems based 
on the assumption that relationship with one or more of the 
organizations of a church, such as the Young People’s 
Society, or the Men’s Brotherhood, is all that is implied in 
loyalty to the local church. No such thought of substituting 
for the Church was in the minds of those who founded the 
Student Christian Associations, and the present leaders are 
convinced that it would be better that there should be no 
Association than that it should become a substitute for the 
Church. A Student Christian Association is simply an organi- 
ting students of various denominations in a college 
. in a common purpose or program' to lead: 

part in bringing’,, , in .the Kingdom.: 
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One primary object of its existence is to lead students to 
relate themselves to a local church, and to work whenever it 
seems wise direct^ through the local church. Do you agree 
tcilh this ideal of church relationship held by the Student ■. 

Christian Associations F 

7. .Does a student have an obligation of service to a 
local church f No student who has come to know the reality 
of the Christian experience can question his duty and oppor- 
timity to take part in the furthering of the Kingdom. It 
follows quite naturally from his confession of Christ that 
he would desire to share this experience with others, and that 
he would wish Jesus’ principles actually to be accepted in the 
life of his community, of the nation, and of the world. 

Every sttuieiit has to face quite frankly during his college 
course whether the service he renders shall be in connection 
with a local church or on the college campus or in a social J 

settlement or some other community organization. While i (1 

church worship is meant for all, there is a limit to the number 
of students 'who can be used -wise^q since they are transients ■ ' ' ; I 

in the community, in connection with a local church. It is 
^ a question of each student finding out where he can best serve .■ ? 

the Kingdom. Every Christian student understands in some . \ 

measure the experience of Jesus. 

And Jesus went about all the cities and the villages, 
teaciiing in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease and 
all manner of sickness. But when he saw the multi- 
tudes, he was moved with compassion for them, 
because they were distressed and scattered, as sheep 
not having a shepherd. Then saith he unto his dis- 
ciples, The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the labor- : 

ers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the : 

harve.«t. that he send forth laborers into his harvest. — - 
Matt 9:35-38. i 

Can anyone really pray.: this prayer who is not a laborer^ 

II here zvill you decide to work? 

:8.T. 
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Study for the Week 



An interesting story might be written with a plot centering 
around the sudden disbanding of every church in the com- 
munity and the sale of the church buildings for commercial 
purposes. What difference would it make? 

It is true there would be no ministers any longer. But there 
would be plenty of individual Christians left to tell of 
Christianity, and from the earliest days Christianity has been 
most effectually propagated by personal word. 

How long do you think individuals would continue to 
propagate Christianity by personal word if there were no 
Christian churches or leaders? It was the organized clitirch 
at Antioch which sent out the first missionary. It has been 
organized Christianity which has brought the inspiration for 
personal work. 

It is true that there would be no public church worship. 
But even now there are people who prefer to be “Christians- 
at-large’’ rather than bind themselves to attendance at any 
church. More than this, the essence of Christianity is 
expressed in the daily life, during all the days of the week and » 
not alone on Sunday. 

How long do you think Christian principles would be effect- 
ive in the affairs of the town if there were no church ? 

It is true there would be no way of rendering service to the 
coinraunity or to the world through the church organization, 
but there would still be social settlements, Christian Associa- 
tions, and similar organizations. 

How long would it be before the Christian Associations or 
the Christian Betterment Organizations would disappear if 
there were no Church? These organizations have grown out 
of the Church, are the expression of its life, and are sup- 
ported in money and service largely by church people. How 
long would 'There : be : maintained the necessary one day in 
seven for rest? 
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An effectwe church 

IT hat are the essential characteristk^ an effective church f 

Jesus kit behind Him no rules for the organization or the 
equipment of His church, but His life embodied the essential 
principles necessar}^ in the organized effort to bring in the 
Kingdom. He went up and down Galilee in village, town, and 
city preaching the Good News. He stopped by the wayside 
well and ' took occasion to talk to^ the woman there. When 
He rested ' in the garden ■ He conversed with His friends in 
regard to ^ the meaning of Christianit}^ When He went up 
to the Temple to worship He talked to the crowd whom He 
met there. A¥hen ' He went, as His custom was, to .the 
synagogue on the Sabbath, He availed Himself of the oppjor- 
tirnitj' to talk to the people. When the crowds pressed greatly 
on Him He launched a little boat out into the sea and taught 
them. In His retirement the crov/ds sought Him out, and 
instead of sending them away, He ' preached through the 
whole da,y. The one passion of His life wms to make clear the 
message of His leather — the Good News, of the Kingdom. 
With all deference it was said, of Him, “Thou art a teacher 
co,iiie, from God.” 

But He did not stop with teaching and preaching. He used 
the power God had given Him to heal the sick and relieve 


Jesus went further and took a stand against that terrible 
evil of His day — the caste ' system— “Sternly rebuking the 
Pharisees for their exclusiveness' and mingling .freei}.^ with , 
the people they had osiracized from societja For Him every 
man was made in the image of His Father and He must needs 
I'clp all. And the people said of Him that He “went about 
doing good.’"’ 

On His disciples, too, Jesus .laid' the 'twofold charge that 
they go among the needy, proclaiming the Good News ' aiKi 
relieving distress. When the seventy';wei‘e' sent out, the' same 
twofold commission was given. 
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vv^en tne ion ot man shall come in his i?!ory 
and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory : and before him shall be gathered 
all the nations : and he shall separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats, and he shall set the sheep on his right hand 

imL Then shall the King sa^ 

unto tliern on his right hand. Come, ve blessed of mv 
bather, inherit the kingdom prepared for von from the 
foundation of: the world: for I was 'hmigry and 
drinlf'^T ^ thirsty, and ve gave me 

a^d ve rl'^tr f ““d ye took me in; naked, 

and je clothed ^e; I was sick, and ye visited me- i 

was in prison, and ye came unto me.’ Then shall the 

saw' we thee 

thefin? ortiT “7 ® and took 

;,7 fj, ■ - , clothed thee? And when saw 

ee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And 
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Now after these things the Lord appointed seventy 
others, and sent them two and two before his face into 
every city and place, whither he himself was about to 
come. .... And into whatsoever city ye eni-er and 
they receive you, eat such things as are set before 
you: and heal the sick that are therein, and say unto 
them. The kingdom of God is come nigh unto vn., 
LukelO:!, 8, 9. umo you.- 

The disciples appreciated the opportunity for social service 
as well as for preaching the Good News; for when they 
returned, they said, “Even the demons are subject unto -is i,i 
Thy name/' " " ^ 

^When John the Baptist sent to ask Jesus if He was indeed 

the Messiah, five out of the six items which Jesus mentions 
have to do with the social service aspects of the Gospel-the 
blind receiving their sight, the lame walking, the lepers 
cleansed, the deaf hearing, the dead .raised. (Matt. 11 *5 ) 
yhen His disciples asked Him in regard to the comin® ‘ 
Kingdom He must have surprised them by making the test 
service to Others. ^ 
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the King shall answer and say unto them. Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto in,e. — 
.Matt 25':31»m 

'Then shall the King say unto them on His right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world: for I was a 
factory-hand, hungry for friendship .and ye gave me to eat; 

I was a mountaineer boy, thirsty for knowledge and ye gave 
me to drink; for I was an immigrant, a stranger in a strange 

land, and ye gave me a %veicome; an Indian child widow, 

naked, and ye clothed me; I was in the free ward of a city 
hospital, sick, and ye visited me; I was a child imprisoned 
in a coal breaker, and yt came unto me. Then shall the 

righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee 

liinigry and fed thee? or athirst, and gave thee drink? And 
^ when saw^ w-e thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked and 
fclothed thee? And when saw we thee sick and in prison, and 
came unto thee? And the King shall ansAver and say unto 
them, Veril}^, I say unto 3-^011, inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
■ of .these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” 

, The last century laid its supreme emphasis upon the 
preaching function of the Church. The local society of fifty 
years ago consisted chiefly of assemblies for preaching, 
prayer, and testimony. At the present time, the pendulum has 
swung almost to the other extreme, and man}- people feel that 
Christianity can be fully expressed in social service. Did 
not Jesus in His persona! life and in His education of His 
disciples exemplify the necessary balance of the twof He so 
brought to them the message of His Kingdom and so trained 
them that they Avere inspired to go ;OUt, both to tell the Good . 
Ncavs and to minister to the needs of others. 

Fi{4iction of a church 

What is the function of a church f ' 

What answer is suggested b3t the example of Jesus? The 
church building is not chiefly an entertainment hall where 

■ n 
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people come to hear popular sermons and line music, though 
there is no reason why public meetings should not be stimu- 
lating. It is not a hospital where physical ills receive treat- 
ment, though the church has proved a real place of 
renewing. It is not chiefly a rescue station where a few 
who have fallen into evil ways are saved from destruction. 

How tmtild you define a church f 

In your definition consider duly the following factors in 
the Christian life and show how a church is related to them: 
The acceptance of Jesus Christ as personal Lord and Saviour; 
personal growth in Christian character ; loyalty to Jesus in 
the individual life and in united community service; relation 
tO' bringing in the Kingdom at home and abroad ; the enlistment 
of men in the Christian life; the development of Christians 
and their training and organization for service. How may a 
church escape being an end in itself? By what tests may the 
efficiency of a church be judged? 

IL^sentials in a la^ 

It there were an opportunity to reorganize., your local 
church, in your judgment what features should be retained and 
what changes should be made ? 

Should there be public worship? It may not be possible 
to get an eloquent preacher; it may be there is not the talent 
for good music ; would the public 'worship still be worth while? 

In non-Christian nations people go to the temple in order 
to worship their gods when disaster or trouble has come to 
them; the temple service is for them propitiation of an 
angry deity. But for Christians through all the centrurics the 
true meeting has been an opportunity for worship. There they 
have found the chance for joyous praise and thanksgiving to 
them bather for His care, for the simple and humble 
confession of failures, and for the realization of the forgive- 
ness which makes possible renewed endeavor. Their God has 
become so real to them through quiet communion lliat it is 
as if friend met friend. Does the public zuorship mean this 
to yon F 
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What should be the relation of a church to the com- 
iniinity? How about social service? What is the best way 
to get Jesus’ balance : between personal, religious development 
and community service? : . 

Some preachers place supreme emphasis - upon the- meetings 
and activities of tlie : church '■ itself ; ■ others. /give', themselves 


Sometimes a student says, “I have been very religious, 1 
have been to church today;” as if our Father demanded 
certain acts of homage to satisfy His dignity and win His 
continued favor. If the public worship does not mean a 
real friendship with God, can it be said that attending church 
is truly religious ? 

Should there be a Sunday school? In the church of a 
century ago, young as well as old received religious instruction 
together in the public service, or by memorizing various 
catechism questions and Scripture lessons. Today many 
church leaders are questioning the wisdom of the same 
teaching and worship for children as for grown-up people, 
and are using in the graded Sunday school the opportunity 
for worship and teaching suited to the development of chil- 
dren as well as older people. They are insisting that a child’s 
religion is not a small pattern of a man’s, but that, while his 
experience of God may be as real, it is different from what it 
will be when he has attained years of maturity. 

Sliould there be a mid-week prayer service? Ministers 
often declare this is the tlierraometer of the church, that it 
registers whether the spiritual life is warm or cold. Wkat 
does the prayer meeting mean to you? What should be the 
program for the prayer meeting? 

Should there be a Ladies’ Aid Society, a Young People’s 
Society, a Men’s Brotherhood, a Men’s Missionary Society? 
Almost a multitude of such societies have grown up in the 
church, each one with a w^ortliy purpose. What should 
determine how many there should be in any particular church? 
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almost exclusively to the community. One minister says 
‘•Come to church next Sunday; if you can do nothing else 
you can at least show your loyalty by attending the public 
worship regularly.” Another says, “If fifteen men should 
come to me asking for some worthy Christian service to 
perform, I would be at a loss to know what to give them to 
do. 

Another minister feels that his church should be a center 
for all community activity. If possible, he builds an institu- 
tional church plant._ In any case, he organizes various sorts 
ot clubs and societies which make his church the center of 
community as well as of distinctly religious activity 
Another minister thinks it better to relate his members to 
other community organizations and make his church simply 
an inspiration and training center. He studies the community 
organizations available and the capabilities of his members 
and seeks to relate them to social settlements, Christian Asso- 
ciations and parish organizations. He makes his prayn- 
^eetings a place to thank God for achievements and to pray 
for help m difficulties in this service. ^ 

If you were a minister, what would you consider the rela- 
t.on of your church to the community? How far, as a ^ 

Niurch? determining the policy of a 

The sttidcHt (lud the local church 

What should be the stitdenfs relation to the local church f 

alHWn ® he 

eWh - -r T Soes from church to 

church It will enable him to hear different preachers and 

nejease the range of his interest, but he will probably go to 
e place where he thinks he will hear the best music and 
he most interesting sermon. He will become a sermon 
taster and critical m his attitude. U'hat real contribution 
eocs the church tramp make to church life? 

Should a student join a church in the college town? Ills 
borne pastor says he wants him to keep his connection with 
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the home church. He is to be in the community only four 
years, and he feels it hardly worth while. Sometimes the 
local church considers the student element transient, and 
does not make provision for students. Some churches provide 
for affiliated membership. Do you think a student ought to 
commit himself definitely to one church? 

To what extent does a university church service take the 
place of relationship to a local community church? In the 
college chapel or church there is only public worship. 
There are none of the normal activities of a commiiiiity 
church. Does the series of brilliant preachers prepare a 
student for the ministration of a single minister and prepare 
him for relationship with a church in which he will need to 
take his share in meeting its difficulties? 

Consider the ordinary student excuses for non-attendance 
at church. . .Are they valid? 

Shotdd a student render service in the local church? In 
some communities the leadership of the church is so largely 
in the hands of students that the young people in the com- 
munity are undeveloped. The life of the local church should 
be helped but not monopolized by students. 

What should be the studenfs relationship to the church? 
Should it be as nearly as possible typical of that which 
he has had before coming to college, and which he will have 
after graduation? If a student is not all3dng himself with 
an ordinary community church during college days and spends 
his entire time in a special college community, it is doubtful 
if he wdli have the patience, interest, enthusiasm and loyalty 
necessary to take his responsibiiit3’ in -helping 'make a cliiirch 
in ..the community where he settles after graduation ' the kind 
of work it ought, to be. . . 

The church timiver sal ■ 

But sharing in the life of the church means more than all, 
these things. .L.03^a,lt3/' to the,. Church o-f Christ rises abo.ve our 
allegiance to any local church, for 'as we enter into the life 
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If the preacher is uninteresting and the music unattractive, 
is it still worth while to go to church ? What is the purpose 
of the piihlic worship?. 

What factors entered into Jesus’ work in establishing His 
new Kingdom? How far are they followed in mission lands? 
To what extent are they needed in the church in America? 

If you were founding a new religion what emphasis would 
you put on preaching? On training leaders? On philan- 
thropic and social service activities? Why? 

If it were possible to reorganize your local church what 
features would you omit, what would you change and what 
would you add ? 

What factors are realty essential to. .an effective church 
today? 

IVimt is the relation of a church to the community f 

How far slioukl the church be organized as a community 
recreation and social service center? 

What should be the relation of a church to the Christian 
Associations, social settlements and other allied comniuiiity 
organizations? 

What should be the relation of a student to the local church? 

How far is each church member responsible for the effec- 
tiveness of the local church? 

Should a student ally himself wdth one church or may he 
visit from church to church? 

, . Consider the validity of students’ excuses for non-atte.ndaiice 
at church. 

To Avhat extent is a student under obligation to contribute 
regularly to a local church? 

..How he. determine the ^nature' and degree of his 

.responsibility for service through a. .local church?' ' 

Wkatds ' the heritage of the Church 'Universal? '■ 


CHAPTER VIII 


j'j 


STUDENT HONOR 


Daily Readings 


The college, a special community though it is, has many of 
the characteristics of any community. There is business to be 
tr^sacted and there are bills' to be paid. Offices must be 
hlled and honors conferred. As in any community, there 
come the temptations to dishonest}?- and unfair play. There 
Js the opportunity for the corruption of that high sense of 
honor which marks the perfect gentleman and gentlewoman. 


1. What are the opportunities in college for political 
ccrrupHon and graft? There are a great many positions to 
he failed by popular election. Too frequently these offices 
are considered legitimate spoils of the most popular students, 
or t e sate of nominations is arranged in a caucus among 
several organizations, and the election assured by trading of 
votes. Under these circumstances, the qualifications of the 
Student for the particular position are not dominant con- 
sidemions. How do these practices resemble the methods of 
ihc I amniany ring or its counterparts in other commuHitiesf 
Jesus Himself came face to face with insidious political 
temptation. He was convinced that certain reform.^, were 
necessary for the good of the people, and He was eager to 
have His ideal accepted. He saw the possibility of success 
It He would use political methods. 

Again, the devil taketh him unto an exceeding hioh 
moiunam, and showeth him all the kinc-dnms of thu 
f and the glory of them; and he said unto him 
All these things will T give thee, if thou wilt fall d nvii 
and worsliip me. Then saith Jesus unto him, Get hee 
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henee, Satan : for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. — 

. Matt4:8>10. ^ 

It was the temptation to buy the popular vote from the 
boss who said he controlled it Jesus saw that such an 
election of His ticket by the people would have destroyed 
in these very people the true citizenship which strives for a 
cause rather than seeks personal reward. 

Why do students in your college vote for a particular candi- 
\datef Is student grafting a legitimate reward of election to 
■an, office zvith no salary attached? 

2. What is the reputation of students in matters of busi- 
ness? Why is it that local tradespeople are so wary of 
students’ accounts mid hesitate to give credit to student 
organizations? Claim is made that students have little con- 
science about the pa 3 'ment of their bills or the business-like 
handling of the funds of an organization. If the treasurer 
of a student organization turns over his office and leaves an 
unintelligible record of money handling, the other students 
he was careless and seek to excuse him. If they suspect 
that he has appropriated certain funds for his own college 
expenses, they declare they would not be so mean as to make 
him any trouble about it. It is often considered a fine piece 
of humor to “pad” expense accounts that are sent home. A 
business firm insists on the careful auditing of its accounts at 
stated periods. It is often considered unnecessary in student 
organizations. 

The handling of funds is a real test of character. The only 
disciple who finally deserted Jesus Was the man who was 
treasurer and . could not meet . the , test ' of . caring for the_/ 
meager funds of the group of twelve disciples. Probably 
none of the disciples thought of it at the time, but in the 
light of subsequent events they realized how many deeds of. 
Judas had foreshadowed his final end. 

But Judas Iscariofi., one , of 'his ■disciples, that . 
should betray him, saith, ■. Why' was' not . this ointment , 

' ' 99 .' V. 
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sold for three hundred shillings, and given to the poor ? 
Now this he said, not because he cared for the poor; 
but because he was a thief, and having the bag took 
away what was put therein.— John 12: 4-6. 

Will your college record in business dealing stand .your 
future employees scrutiny t 


0 . Does the academic work in college offer the same 
temptations to dishonesty as business lifef Some one has said 
that college work is a student’s business; that the grades he 
wins record the profits he has made on the investment. Is it 
as crooked to secure grades by unfair means as it is to secure 
profits by doubtful practices F 

And Im entered and was passing through Jericho. 

And behold, a man called by name Zacchasus; and he 
was a chief publican, and he was rich. And he soiio-lit 
to see Jesus who he was; and could not for the 
crowd, because he was little of stature. And he ran 
on Ijefore,^ and climbed up into a sycomore tree to 
see him: for he was to pass that way. And when 
Jesus came to the place, he looked up, and said unto 
limi, Zaccmeus, make haste, and come down* for 
to-day I must abide at thy house. And he made haste 
and came down, and received him joyfully. And when 
they saw It, they all murmured, saying, He is gone in 
tO lodge With a man that is a sinner. And Zacchceus 
stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half 
of my goods I give to the poor ; and if I have wrono-- 
fully exacted aught of any man, I restore fourfold 
And Jesus said unto him, To-day is salvation come to 
nils honse, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham 
tor the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which wRs lost— Luke 19: 1-10. 

^ In the days of Jesus all tax collectors were expected to 
increase their profits by cheating the suspicious people just 
It was understood that the officials in the Chinese Empire 
would squeeze’* or extort all the taxes they could. Jt must 
have created a great sensation in Jericho wlien the wealthy 
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the money which he had wrongfully exacted from liis fellow- 
citizens. Imagine^' the uiewspaper headlines if some grafting 
politicar boss today should follow Zacchasus’- example. Have 
you. ever known a student who had the courage of Zacchaeusf 
Why is |he crookedness that brings academic advancement 
particularly loathsome? What sadder reflection can there be 
in. .the future than that at some period a large advantage teas 
pained by dishonesty, f 

: 4. What should be the attitude toward tmderhand play in 
college athletics? In the clays of Paul if a man contended in 
the games he avas not crowned unless he pla 5 ^ed fairly. Even 
had Paul been, a Greek, he could not have made the Olympic 
„ team, but no person except an athletic enthusiast could' have 
used illustrations from the games so exactly. lie might have 
been commenting on a modern athletic meet when he wrote, 
to Timothy and said: ‘Tf an^/one takes part in an athletic 
contest, , he gets no prize unless he obej/s ' the rules.” ' (II 
Timothy 2:5.) 

Part, suppose the referee does. not see a man break tlie rules,, 
docs he lose the prize? Some athletic coaches have, been 
known to train their teams to win at any cost : anything is 
fair in athletics as well as war. If, after a team has won a 
decisive game for the chain pionship, it zms discovered that an 
ineligible player made the wnnning toiichdown, should the 
college renounce the victory? 

5. JVhaf is the trouble zmth dishonest practices? Jesus 
hated hypocrisy, shams, and cheating. Plis chief quarrel with 
the i^harisees was because their religion was one of appear- 
ances, and not of real worth. 

“Alas .for you,. .Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for yoi% 
pay the tithe on . mint, dill, , and. ', cumin, while you have 
neglected the weightier requirements of the Law — just judg- , 
men!:, mercy, and faithful dealing. These things you ought to 
have done, and yet you ought 'not Pto^ have left the others 
undone. You blind: .guid.es,' '.straining out the gnat- .while you ' 
gulp down the camel !, ^ 
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Alas for you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for you 
wash clean the outside of the cup or dish, while within they 
are full of greed and self-indulgence. Blind Pharisee, first 
wash clean the inside of the cup or dish, and then the outside 
will be clean also. 

“Alas for you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for you 
are just like whitewashed sepulchres, the outside of which 
pleases the eye, though inside they are full of dead men’s bones 
and of all that is unclean. The same is true of you : outwardly 
you seem to the human eye to be good and honest men but 
within, you are full of insincerity and disregard of God’s 
Law.” (Matt. 23:23-28.) 

Jesus demanded an integrity that would pass muster not 
only m the college community, but in the secret of God’s 
presence. Do we ? 


_ 6. What is the ideal of student honor f To what extent 
IS the student body responsible for the prevention of dishonest 
practices among students? 

How many people of influence had gone year after year to 
the Temple at Jerusalem without raising any word of protest 
against the most pernicious form of graft of Jesus’ day, the 
exorbitant prices charged by the priestly monopoly in the 
sale of cattle and birds necessary for the Temple sacrifice? 
Aot one hetore had the courage of Jesus, who drove the 
haggling, cheating crowds out of the courts. 

And the passover of the Jews was at hand, and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem. And he found in the 
temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and 
the changers of money sitting: and he made a scours 
ot cords and cast all out of tlie temple, both the 
sheep and the oxen; and he poured out the chano-ers’ 
money, and overthrew their tables ; and to themlliat 
so d the doves he said. Take these things hence : make 
not iny bathers house a house of merchandise. FJis 
disciples remembered that it was wriiien, Zeal fo'- 
thy house shall eat me up.— John 2 : 13-17. 

are students who feel that the dishonesty of others 
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is none of tlieir concern. At any rate, no one would be con- 
temptible enough to cause another student trouble. But in 
seme colleges, the students have banded themselves together 
to see that dishonesty is not tolerated. This is sometimes 
.known as the “honor system”; it is really noblesse oblige. 


7. Is more demanded than precise honesty or technical 
fair playf Every one of us has met at some time hard, cold, 
calculating honesty — like the honesty of Shylock— that never 
swerves from the way of absolute justice in accounts, or 
examinations, or reports about fellow-students. Sometimes 
we have said : “He is so horribly honest to the letter that he 
is dishonest.” Such a man would be the first to “honestly” 
profit by another’s mistake. Jesus demanded a higher honor 
than exact legal honesty. 

Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, Resist 
not him that is evil : but whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man' v/oiiid go to law with thee, and take away , 
thy xoat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. 

Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
, would borrow of thee turn not thoir' away. Ye have 
heard that it tvas said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy: but I sB.y unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for them that persecute jxu; that 
ye may be sons of your Father who is in heaven : for 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. For if 
ye love them that love you,' what 'reward have ye? 
do not even the publicans the same? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye, more - than 
others? do not even the Gentiles the same? Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect. — Matt. 5:38-48. ’ F 

“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” ' (II Cor. 3 : 6.) 
May we be released from the prison- house ' of ' legal honesty 
into the glorious freedom of the upright life. May we go on 
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to the larger honesty that goes far beyond the letter of oiir 
agrcemcnt, and bases itself upon love and S 3 nnipathy as well 
as justice. 


The test of personal popularity 

Jesus, at the very- beginning of His ministry, faced the 
test of popularity. He wanted to win the crowds, ant] He 
realized the power of a popular hero. As a boy in the capita! 


“I’m not a citizen of this town; I am a student. That was 
simply a college prank. You ought to wink at it.” 

“1 would have paid that as soon as I had money. Why 
couldn’t that storekeeper give me credit?” 

“This student organization position costs me a lot of time. 
I don’t get anything out of it. Isn’t this money for a side 
trip or that extra sweater legitim,ate graft? What’s the harm 
in borrowing a little from the organization treasury? Fil pay 
it back later.” 

“That crowd voted for our men; of course we’ve got to 
support them.” 

“I have a right to crib wdien the instructor is in the room. 
It’s his business to catch me. Anyway, do you want me to 
be mean enough to refuse to give a fellow help?” 

“Of course, I wouldn’t cheat in business, but you don’t 
call this cheating?” 

Such remarks as these can be. heard on almost any campus. 
Has the college conmmnity a special code of honor f ^Ts it 
right to hold a student to the same standard of fairness and 
honesty as the citisens in a community F The writer to the 
Hebrews spoke of Jesus as “not unable to feel for us in our 
weaknesses, but one who was tempted in ever.v respect just as 
■we are tempted, and y^et did not sin.” (Hebrews 4:15.) 
liotv did the temptations to dishoncsiy and unfair playFu. the 
time of Jesus differ from those in the college community 
today f 
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.city, Jerusalem, .He had seen the crowds thronging* the 
Temple court at the time of morning and evening* sacrifice. 
He knew how they clamored for signs. He must have felt 
their expectancy , that so.me day Messiah would come in that 
place. Alone in the wilderness, pondering how He could win 
the populace to His new cause, the picture of the thousands 
gathered for early Morning Prayers came to Plim, and there 
flashed through his mind the words of the ancient psalm 

For he will give his angels charge over thee, 

To keep thee in all thy ways.' 

They shall bear thee up in their hands, 

Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

—Psalm 9i : 11, 12. 

.Plere was indeed the way to get that crowd. / They could be 
stirred to the wildest enthusiasm by anything spectacular. If 
Pie just appeared on the Temple roof and then threw ITiniself 
down unharmed, liis name would be on everybody's lips; 
He would be the popular hero. They would declare Plim the 
Messiah. He could lead where He would. 

Then the devil taketh him into the holy city; and he 
set him on the pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto 
him, If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down: 
for it is written, Pie shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee : and, on their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone. — 
Matt. 4 : 5, 6. 

Whatever else may have been involved, this was a tempta- 
tion to w*in the cro-^vds to Plimself by a grandstand play. 
Mohammed faced this temptation and was conquered b}^ it. 
Jesus 'turned av/ay victor. 

Does this differ from the temptation zvhich the student 
faces in trying to become by spectaciilar aMcvements^^d^^^^^ 
most popular person on the campus? 


The test of political power . ' ■ ■ 

In the Avilderness JesuS: also: faced., the test ' of p' lilical 
power. As a boy He had often heard, political dtscuss'h'ris by 
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the men on the streets of Nazareth. He had listened all 
expectant to the tales of the revolution led by Judas the 
Hammerer, ' and of the good old days of the Maccabsean free- 
dom. ,He. .heard them speculating how soon the, promised 
Messiah would free them from the galling yoke of Rome. 
He had seen the dark looks of hatred at the mention of 
foreign tyi'anny. Revolution was in the very air. Jesus 
remembered what His people had done in the Maccabcsan 
days when their political aspirations were stirred by religious 
fervor. ■ He had the same- chance to pla}^ upon their religious 
and political prejudices, and there in the wilderness He saw 
Himself the leader of a revolution, the hated Roman driven, 
out of the land, the conquering armies of Judah, augmented 
by the nations of the earth, sweeping on victoriously ; Rome 
destroyed, Jerusalem the capital of the world. 

Again, the devil . . . . showetli him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them; and he said unto 
him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me. Then saitli Jesus unto him, 

Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shall 
worship the Lord tlij- God, and him only shall thou 
serve. — Matt. 4 : 8-10. 

It was no idle dream. Jesus could easib" have led a revo- 
lution that would have driven out the Roman power and 
brought the countries of the Roman world to Kis feet. 
During the early sixties, a, border ruffian in China faced the 
.samC’ possibility of establishing a so-called' Christian Kingdom 
by force of arms. In, the name of Jesus he conquered halt 
of China, and twentjn. million people lost their ,in the 

Taiping (Great-Peace) Rebellion. 

It was the temptation of political power. IVha:- -is ihe 
difference between coniroUing armies and confroiling -aoics? 



The temptation to patronage 

: 111 : the establishment, '.of ■ His ' new ^ .Kingdom:,,,', Jesus 'faced : 
.' Strongly .in'trenched,' influentia!'' parties.'^oL. Scribes, P,harisees,/, 
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and Saddiicees. He might have overlooked their sins and 
atoi-ipted to win them as patrons of His new movement. 
Even if lie did not compromise thus far, He might have 
ignored them and preached to the people. Deliberately He 
broke with their petty customs and attacked their outstanding 
sins. As a result, with hatred they sought His life. The 
Pharisees were, watching to see whether He would respect 
their Sabbath law. Pie might have ignored the need of the 
man with the withered hand, but He chose to help him on 
the Sabbath. ^'But no sooner had the Pharisees left the 
synagogue than they held a consultation with the Herodiaiis 
against Jesus, to devise some means of destroying Him ■” 
(Mark 3:6.) He might have closed His- eyes to the system 
of Temple'^graft; instead, in indignation Pie drove the m-afte^'s 
from the Temple courts. ‘•‘This the High Priests and'scribes 
heard, and they began to devise means to destroy liimT 
(Mark 11 : 18.) When they sought to entrap Plim with trivial 
questions , of authority, instead of parrying their questions in 
tactful self-preservation, Pie courageously sought to win them 
from their unrighteousness. “And they kept Poking out 'for 
an opportunity to seize ^Him, but were afraid of the people; 
for they saw that in this parable He had referred to them” 
(Mark 12:22.) . ^ 

Even more difficult must have been the appeal of His own 
friends. James and ,Jo,hn felt that their relation to Him 
should give, them some inside offices ■ in the new Kingdom. 
Jesus entirely ignored the fact that they -were His most inti- 
mate irieiids, , and that therefore He might ' be under some 
obligation to them ; He asked them if they ■ were worthy. 

lljial IS the basis for the election of nominees for college 
positions — patronage or real worth f ' r: 


The degmid for integrity 

Jesus did not yield. Pie turned ; aside- victor from tlie 
temptation to win His cause by bidding-^f or. personal 
Innty, by an unwarranted use of political pow.er, or by depend- 
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ing upon the patronage of the influentiaL He saw that 
permanent leadership is dependent on intrinsic worth, even 
though temporary power may be gained by artificial means. 
Pfi-om first to last Jesus demanded integrity. His fundamental 
quarrel with the Pharisees was that He could not tolerate 
counterfeit coin. They were continually attempting to appear 
better than they were. Their reputation was not the result 
of real achievement. Continually Jesus warned the people : 

“Do not imitate their lives, for though they tell others what 

to do, they do not do it themselves And everything 

they do they do with a view to being observed b}-" men. . . . . 
Alas for jmu, Scribes, and Pharisees, hypocrites, for you are 
just like whitewashed sepulchres, the outside of which pleases 
the eye, though inside they are full of dead men^s bones and 
of all that is unclean. The same is true of 3 ^ 011 : outwardly you 
seem to the human eye to be good and honest men, but, within, 
you are full of insincerity and disregard of God’s Law.” 
(Matt. 23 : 3, 5, 27, 28.) 

It was a fundamental failure of character, this desire to 
deceive; this attempt to make men think they w’-ere righteous 
when they were unrighteous was acting a lie. Dishonesty can 
not bear the gaze of a man of real integrity. Judas could 
not stand it longer, and slunk away in the dark. In the 
presence of Jesus' standard of honest 3 q Zacchasus recognized 
his practices not as cheating, but as stealing. 

“The secret of hypocrisy is the desire to appear well without 
pa 3 dng the price that right costs. . . . , A man who lies 
deliberately hangs out a W'rong signal. Pie creates distrust 
as to the dependableness of any other signal he may ever 

make Many a man's goodness consists in being as bad 

as he dares, of keeping just within the boundaries of social 

respectabilit}? We all delight in being respected by 

others, but the Master's character suggests a more searching 
rule — to become such persons in our inward life that we can 
respect ourselves. .... The other element in the genuine- 
ness of the man is revealed in Plis phrase, 'The Father who 
sceth in secret' Now when a man brings all his thoughts, 
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ambitions, motives and heart attitudes to this arbitrament, 
he must be a genuine man. .... That Ave live on good terms 
with our fellows may not be a test of sincerity at all; that 
we live on honorable terms with ourselves is a far deeper 
standard; that we live on right terms with God means abso- 
lute genuineness of life Jesus was content only with 

an inward life so genuinely good that He need never be 
ashamed of Himself or shrink from the eye of His Father.’"' 
(Fosdick, “The Manhood of the Master.^’) 


Student honor 


Reliability in meeting financial obligations, business integ- 
rity in. college organizations, fair politics in the college com- 
munity, clean play on the athlete field, fairness in the class- 
room and the examination — these are merely various aspects 
of one question : As a student, what is my anszver to Jesus* 
denmnd for integrity f' 

Some students say cheating in examinations is all right if 
you don’t get caught; underhand play in the game is 
justifiable if the referee doesir’t see you. This means that 
dishonest practices are all right if they are done secretly, 
without being found out. What was Jesus' demand? 

ITozu does the dishonest student differ from the .hypocrite 
denounced by Jesus? He is presenting accounts for the 
orgranization of which he is a treasurer which, on the face of 
them, seem to prove him an honest and careful administrator 
of trust funds; but he has been using pai*t of this money for 
college expenses. He is elected president of the class, but 
he is not the real choice. He got the place by political 
clficaneiy. He helped win the last game, but he kno^vs, even 
though the referee of the game does not, that he cheated in 
the play. Fie -won tlie highest standing in his class, but he 
knows that another did his work for him. He receives an 
A. IF at the close of the course. Oti: the face of it this should 
mean that he has done careful, thorough work, but it is not 
true. " 
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How do these differ from underhand and dishonest practices' 
in the community f Are students anienahle to dhe/ same laiaf. 


Effects of college dishonesty 

Does college dishonesty train for future dishonesty f What 
effect does a students college record have upon his future 
opportunities? 

A man was strongly recommended for an important posi- 
tion. His recommendations seemed good; he had been per- 
sonally commended to the employer. But he was not 
employed. The employer said,, “I notice his name is one 
which is continually on the University Club bulletin board as 
in arrears.'" 

Another college student, managing a college entertainment, 
apparently was handling things honestly. The returns showed 
a slight surplus. A close friend of this manager knew that 
he made array with $500. This would not have been possible 
if there had been proper auditing of accounts. Was the 
college fair to the man who thus cheated, to let it be possible? 
Could that man be trusted in any business position where 
money was to be handled ? 

A half dozen girls in a co-educational college said,, in a 
caucus with a small group of men with regard to class politics : 
“We control a majority of the votes of this class. Miss -- — 

can guarantee such and such votes. Miss can guarantee 

these votes. What .arC: you going to give us?"" W^ould these 
girls in a political election buy and sell votes? 



Establishing student honor 

TIozu can dishonesty be eradicated f In some colleges the 
students have banded themselves together, declaring they wi!! 
not tolerate dishonesty" In classroom work and examination, 
that they will not give or receive help, and they will prevent 
others from doing;' ' it,; ' '. Is this' feasible and wise? This 
/.“honor system"" 'has- usualty .been- :used only in relation to 
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examinations and' in class work. ' Could it be applied to other 
forms, o£ college life, as well? 

If there is not a student sentiment against dishonest prac-' 
ticeSy will college rules prevent them F To what extent are 
students responsible for the ideals of honor in the college? 

How far is the idea! of the epistle to the Ephesians realiz- 
able in your college ? 

'“'For this reason, laying aside falsehood, every one of you 
should speak the truth to his fellow man; for we are, as it 
were, parts of one another. ■ If angr}^, beware of sinning. 
Let not your irritation last until the sun goes down; and. do 
not leave, room for the Devil. He who has been a thief must 
steal no more, but, instead of that, should work with his own 
hands in: honest industry, so that he may have something of 
which he can give the needy a share. Let no unwholesome 
words ever pass your lips, but let all your, words be good for 
benefiting others according to the need of the moment, so 
that' they may ,be a means of blessing to^ the hearers. And 
beware of grieving* the Floly Spirit of. God, in wlioni you 
have been sealed in preparation for the day of Redemption. 
Let all bitterness and all passionate feeling, all anger and 
loud insulting language, be unknown among you — and also 
every kind of, malice. On .the contrary learn to be kind to 
one another, tender-hearted, forgiving* ■. one another, just as 
God in Christ has also forgiven jrou.” (Ephesians 4:25-32.) 

Suggestions: for .Thought and Discussion 

Are students amenable to , the ' same standards of right and 
honesty cs citiaens in the community? 

How do “controlled votes” and. “political bosses”' in coliege 
differ from those in municipal elections?. 

\¥liy arc local tradespeople -so wary of student accounts B 

How docs clieat'ing in- examinations differ 'from sneak 
thieving? Is it as crooked to secure credits by 'Unfair means 
as it is to get profits by doubtful, practices? ; ^ 

■ ' 111 . . ■ 
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What is the difference between an imderhand play in a game 
and hurting your professional opponent by attempting to 
besmirch his character? 

How far should the student’s dishonest practices be winked 
at as college pranks? 

What were JesiW standards of honor? 

How did the temptations to dishonesty and unfair play in 
the time of Jesus differ from those in the college community 
today ? 

What was the meaning of the temptation concerning “all 
the kingdoms of the world”? The temptation to “cast 
himself down from the pinnacle of the temple”? What similar 
temptations are found in college? 

Why did Jesus attack the Scribes and Pharisees? What 
is h 3 mocrisy? What are some examples of hypocrisy in 
college? 

In , the light of lesiW standards, where • wotdd yon class the 
follozmng and why? 

Trading votes. 

Temporarily borrowing money from an organization 
treasury until funds come from home. 

Bluffing in recitations. 

Keeping local tradesmen waiting for payment of bills. 

Attempting to “lay out” the best p1a3’er on the opposing 
team.' ■ 

Giving help to another in examinations. 

What can he done to prevent dishonest practices? 

r What are the advantages and disadvantages of a primary 
system for the selection of nominees for important college 
positions? 

Is a oollcge justilied in refusing to graduate a student who 
owes bills to local tradespeople? 

Is auditing of accounts of student organizations necessary 
and wise ? Why or why not ? 
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Is reparation necessary in cases of dishonest practices? 

, Wliat do you think of Z.acchseus’ action ? ' 

If a game is won by an ineligible player, what should the 
coliege, do? 

If the right to a diploma is won through cheating, should 
the student accept it? 

How far can a student who has engaged in dishonest 
practices in college be trusted in business or politics? 

What should be the attitude of a student toward dishonest 
practices? 

Is the student who knows of dishonest practices and does 
not attempt to eradicate them responsible with those who 
engage in them? 

Should a student follow Jesus’ example when He drove 
the money changers out of the temple? Should a student ever 
report on another? 

What is your judgment in regard to the “honor system”? 
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Every student is confronted with the ciuestion, What am I 
going in for in college? The college has places of trust and 
influence varied enough to give play to the talents of all. It 
is interesting to watch the enthusiasm of fellow-students, to 
see the choices they make out of the multitude of things to 
be done. Here is one whose interest in athletics is very 
keen, but no one would think of him as a candidate for the 
debating team. Another’s literary already marks him 

as a possible future editor of the college paper. That man 
with his fearless .search for truth, with the exactness of his 
mind, is sure to stand high in scholarship. Another student 
has a genius for leadership. Eventually he will carry his 
classmates for good or ill. 


1. Whai establishes a sHidenfs right to a college' honor f 
As they were all traveling toward Jerusalem, James and John 
came to Jesus, and asked that , they might have positions of 
high ■ honor’ in His.', new Kingdom.. The portfolio of. thC' 
Secretary of .State .and the ■ Secretary, of the Treasury would 
satisfy them; ■ '“to sit: on the, right haiid and on the left.” 
Jesus asked: “Have you counted the cost in such positions of 
trust?' Are, you ^ ready and able to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary?” ' “Oh, yes,” they" replied instantly.' Jesus said: “You 
will have a chance to show whether you can make good, I 
can make you no promises beforehand. Honors like these 
can be given only to those who are best fitted for such 
important posts.” 



And there came near unto him James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, saying unto him, Teacher, we would 
that thou shoiildest do for us whatsoever we shall ask 
of thee. And he said unto them, What would ye that 
I shoiikl do for you? And they said unto him, 
Grant unto us that We may sit, one on thy right hand, 
and one on thy left hand, in thy glory. But Jesus said 
unto them, Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I drink? or to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with? And they 
said unto him, We are able. And Jesus said unto 
them, The cup that I drink ye shall drink; and with 
the baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be 
baptized : but to sit on my right hand or on my left 
hand is not mine to give: but it is for them for whom 
it hath been prepared. — Mark 10 : 3S-40. 

Is the standard of Jesus too high? When has a student a 
right to college honors? 

2. When is a student justified in seeking college honors? 
When Jesus was a guest at a public 'dinner in the home of a 
certain Pharisee, lie noticed how many of those who were 
invited scrambled for the best seats. Using' it as an illustra- 
tion, Pie said; 

Wlien thou ' art bidden of any man to a marriage 
.feast, sit not down in the- .chief seat; lest haply a 
more honorable " man than thou be bidden .of him,, 
and he that bade thee and him shall come and say . to 
thee, Give .this man place; and then thou shalt begin 
with shame to take the lowest place. But when thou 
art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest place ; that 
wlien he that hath bidden thee cometli, he may say to 
thee, Friend, go up higher ; then shalt thou have glory 
ill the presence of all that sit at 'meat with tliee. For 
every one that exalteth h.imself- shall be humbled: and 
he that liumbleth himself '^sliall ' be' exalted.-— Luke ' 
14 : 841 . , . ' . . ■ . 

JVhai is the difference between seeking an honor and 
seeking to be worthy of Uf Skould the. man - seeJt the honors, 
or the honors seek the man?' h. 
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3. What is the significance of college preferment f Arc 
honors a kind of “spoils system,” or are they the expression 
of the confidence the college places in its chosen representa- 
tives?. 

When a certain baseball team started on a trip, the coach 
selected every player from members of his own fraternity. 
A student, in commenting upon it, said, “If the team wins 
the majority of its games, we may forgive them.” That 
college felt very much as the ten when James and John sought 
to pocket the spoils in the new Kingdom. 

Jesus said, “This is not a time for glor^dng one over 
another.” The primary purpose of preferment is not 
authority, but power for more service. 

And Jesus called them to him, and saith unto 
them, Ye know that they who are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles lord it over them; and their great 
ones exercise authority over them. But it is not so 
among you : but whosoever would become great among 
you, shall be your minister; and whosoever would be 
first among you, shall be servant of all. For the Son 
of man also came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for manj^ — 
Mark 10:42-45. 

To the man who makes good in positions of trust there 
come increasingly greater opportunities for service; to the 
man who is unwilling to accept responsibility as a trust 
there comes the loss even of the opportunities he has had. 

4. What is real achievement f The old ideal of excellence 
was that a man should do better work than his neiglibor ; but 

^ihe newmst education pits a child against himself, spurs him 
on to do his — not somebody else’s — best. Vocational training 
emphasizes the discoveiyy and the perfection of the respective 
talents of each individual. We. no longer have a limited 
aristocracy and a vast body of slaves, as in ancient x^thens. 
We are working for the real democracy, which means every 
man at his best, and working for the common good. 
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Jesus knew that He had represented the Father, for He 
had done perfectly the work which was His to do. ‘‘I have 
glorified thee on earth by accomplishing the work thoti 
gavest me to do.” ■ (John 17:4.) 

The aged Paul had the same conception of achievement. 

I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth thei-e is laid 
up for me the crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at that 
day : and not only to me, but also to all them that have 
loved his appearing. — 11 Timothy 4 : 7, 8. 

Can we say this at the end of each year? of each day? 

5. Can a self-seeker really achieve? The self-seeker thinks 
that everything on the campus should serve his needs. He 
cares more for a good reputation than for a good character. 
He seeks a position as an honor to' himself, not as an oppor- 
tunity to serve his fellow-students. Jesus told the story of 
a certain man who was very sure of his own importance, and 
looked down upon everybody else. ‘‘Two men went up to 
pray in the temple; one was a Pharisee and the other was a 
taxgatherer. The Pharisee stood up and prayed by himself 
as follows; ‘I thank thee, O God, I am not like the rest of 
men, thieves, rogues, and immoral, or even like yon tax- 
gatherer, Ttvicc a w^eek I fast; on all niy income I pay 
tithes.’ But the taxgatherer stood far away and would not lift 
even his eyes to heaven, but beat his breast, saying, ‘O God, 
have mercy on me for my sins!’” (Luke 18: 10-13.) Jesus 
did not hesitate to .say that it was the taxgatherer who was 
acceptable to God. And the Pharisee failed even of the 
reputation for goodness. 

Jesus commented, “Everyone who uplifts himself will 
humbled, and he who humbles himself wdll be uplifted,” 

Does the self-seeker get what he seeks? 

6. What is the secret of achievement? Many people, when 
adding anv'one to join an organization or to support a cause, 
explain the advantages to the individual resulting from such 
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an alliance. ^ In striking contrast to this, Jesus always 
challenged His disciples by pointing out the inevitable loss 
resulting from following Him. One of His most impressive 
sayings and one that is frequently repeated in the Gospels, 
emphasizes the fact that success depends upon sacrifice. 

For whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospehs shall save it— Mark 8 : 35. 

No man could escape His persistent emphasis on this one 
principle. 

it may be necessary to grant that this means growth in the 
religious life. But is the secret of cichteve'Hient in art, hi' 
science, in business, that he who saves his life loses It I Cati 
every person who will pay the price really achieve? Does this 
hold in college? 


7. What is the measure of achievement? Various motives 
have come to men which have led them to lose their lives for 
gi eater good. Ihe man with a goal of business success will 
make any sacrifice in order to attain the coveted prize. Most 
college students make personal sacrifices for the sake of future 
good. ‘‘They fix their gaze on the coming reward.” (Hebrews 
11:26.) The love of friends or family, or loyalty to a 
greater cause, has held many persons steady and true, and 
made possible achievement in the life and character -which no 
selfish motive would ever have gained. 

A man’s achievements are measured by the ambitions and 
motives that dominate his life. On the road to Damascus all 
lesser motives of Paul were transformed into the one supreme 
motive— to secure the prize of the high calling of Christ 
#Jesus.- 

. Not that, T have^ already obtained, or am already 
made perfect: but I press on, if so be that I inav lay 
hold on that for which also I was laid hold on hy 
Christ Jesus. ■ ; Brethren, I count .not .myself yet to 
have laid holdc bitt one thing' I do, forgetting the 
things which are fiehind, and stretching forward to 
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the tilings wliicli are before, I press on toward the 
goal iinto the prize of the high calling of God in 
I Christ J.esus.— Philippians 3 : 12-14. 

1 With simple directness Jesus said, to His disciples that the 
mastering, motive of His, life was to do the will of liis 
Father, and finish tiis work. 

Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of 
i him that sent me, and to accomplish his work. — John 

; 4:34. 

: . Jesus asked His followers to invest their lives ‘‘’for his sake 
1 and the sake of the .good news.” 

I ■ Christians say that they find in the love for the Christ-like 
! God, in their loyalty to Jesus and His ideals, 'in their aiiibi- 
; tion to represent Him worthily, and to help bring in His 

! Kingdom ' in college, in the home, in business, a motive and 

! power which enables them to live the life most worth while. 
! ■ ■ Can any motwe less compelling tkan love for God and 

I loyalty to His Kingdom really bring achieveinentf. 

; Study for the Week 

1 “.Now there arose a dispute among them, which of them 
i was to be the. greatest. , And Jesus, knowing the reasoning 

i that was in their hearts, took a young child ' and made him 

.^j . stand by His side and said to them, A¥hoever for .my sake 

i' ' .receives this little child, receives.- me';, and ..whoever receives 
me, receives Him who sent me. For the lowliest among,- 3^011 
all — lie^ is the greatest.’ ” ■ (Luke 9 : 46-48.) 

“For whoever uplifts himself will- be- humbled, and .he who 
, bumbles himself will be tiplifted.” - (Luke. 14: 11.) 

; “Now, whoever desires to .be great among- yo,u 'must be 
! your servant; and whoever desires to be- first among you 
must be the bondservant of all .- For the -Son: of Man also .did 
not come to be v;aited upon, but to "wait on -others, and to .give 
His life as the redemption-price -for . a murtitu'de .of. people.’-’ 
(Mark 10:4345.) 


tj. 
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"‘In most solemn truth I tell you that unless the grain of 
wheat falls into the ground and dies, it remains what it was— 
a single grain ; but that if it dies, it yields a rich harvest. He 
who holds his life dear, is destroying it; and he who makes 
his life of no account in this world shall keep it to the Life 
of the Ages.” (John 12 : 24, 25.) 

“Then calling to Him the crowd and also His disciples, He 
said to them, Tf any one is desirous of following me, let him 
ignore self and take up his cross, and so be my follower. For 
whoever is bent on securing his life will lose it, but he who 
loses his life for my sake, and for the sake of the Good News, 
will secure it. Wh}^ what does it benefit a man to gain the 
whole world and forfeit his life? For what could a man give 
to buy back his life?’” (Mark 8 : 34-37.) 

It sounds well, but will it work? Is achievement always 
dependent iip on hiirnhling yourself, upon losing your life, 
upon being as a little child, upon becoming a bondservant? 

Think of the prominent seniors in college, and their 
influence on college affairs. FIoav much losing of life does 
their position of influence cost? There is the editor of the 
college paper; it must seem a line thing to him to have other 
people reading his paper. But consider the long hours of 
grinding on copy, the emergency arising when a local editor 
fails to cover an important college event, or when a long- 
promised manuscript is delayed beyond the date of going to 
press. Only the editor himself can count up all the things he 
has given up in order to make the paper a success. Perhaps 
the cost of making a place on an athletic team is more obvious; 
the man wdio would save himself the long hours of practice 
loses his chance to play the game. Then there is the President 
of the Student Body; everybody in college knows him. His 
presiding at student meetings has brought him before tlie 
public eye. But how many students in a mass meeting ever 
think of the hours of committee meetings, of the perplexing 
problems that lie heavily on his mind when he is really fuifd- 
ling his trust as the head of student self-government? 

Look deep into the success of all these students. They 
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have real honor and real influence., not because they sought 
honor and influence, but because they tried to do well their 
work for the college. Those who snatch a high position by 
“bluffing’- only become the more conspicuous marks for the 
scorn of the student body. 

‘Tie that saveth liis life shall lose it, but he that losetli his 
life . . . . shall find it. Is there any road to achievement 
where the toll collected is not the loss of oneself f 

Hindrances to achievement 

“Ids too much trouble; it isn't zuorih the botherT 

How many times has this spirit ruined great possibilities ? 
Two young men enter business at the same time, taking 
similar positions with equal opportunities. Within a few 
months one of them is promoted and makes his way steadily 
forward. After five years the other is in the same place. It 
is the old story of the man who watched the clock., who saved 
himself trouble, but lost his opportunity. 

Two students come from the same preparatory school and 
enter college together. Their professors think they will do 
practically the same grade of work. One of them leads his 
classes all through college, and the other sometimes falls as 
low as a passing mark. At the tenth reunion it is discovered 
that the poorer student has far outstripped his classmates. 
The other fellows, in commenting upon it, remember that the 
“bright maffi’ always chose the snap courses, or the ones 
easiest for him, or those in which he thought he could “work” 
the pipfessor; while the other man had planned his course 
with a view to developing his latent resources. The student 
who led his classes had saved himself the trouble of hard.*, 
work. Had he lost the opportunity of finding his life? 

Does it akvays hold true that emphasis upon personal con- 
Tcnicncc and pleasure means the loss of the greater good? 

Study any organization or movement that has succeeded. 
Think of tlie Student Christian Association, for instance. If 
it is actually touching the life of- the college, and achieving 
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Self versus common good 

The demand of the time is for persons who will subordinate 
their individual ambitions for the welfare of the group. The 
older forms of government provided for the rule of the 
many by the few. Wherever the newer forms of govc^rnrnent 
have been established, it has always been the aim to provide 
for government by the people. In the realms of finance, 
individuals stood out as controlling vast fortunes; the move- 
ment today is increasingly toward the control by larger gTouj>s 
working together. The whole committee system is a result 
of emphasis upon cooperative work rather than individual 
effort Does this group achievement tend to stifle the develop- 
ment of talent? 

■ ■ ' 


the results for which it was founded, it will be found that at 
least its officers and committee members are throwing their 
very lives into its work. Many a great cause, national or 
local, has achieved only through the spending of lifeblood. 
Does the organisation whose members save their lives lose 
its opportunity for real achievement? 


‘^IVhat is there in it for me? I do not mind working;' but 
there is no sense in working for nothing N 


How many others this spirit has kept from achievement! 

Such was the thought of the j^oung fellow who wanted to 
pass the examination in Virgil. He spent two days in going 
over the examination questions that had been issued during 
the ten years previous, and reduced to the finest mathematical 
calculations the relative chances of having questions given 
from each of the six books of Virgil. This calculation showed 
that it would be more worth while to cram the second book 
than any other. When that man was through college, and 
entered politics, he spent his time figuring how he could win 
votes for his own election, and what he could get out of his 
office. What is the limit of achievement of such a person? 
Why are zve suspicious of self-seekers in business or politics? 
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Paul said that the secret of Jesus’ supremac}^ was that 
‘'although from the beginning He had the nature of God He 
did not reckon Plis equality with God a treasure to be tightly 
grasped. Nay, He stripped Himself of His glory, and took on 
Him the nature of a bondservant by becoming a man like 
other men. And being recognized as truly human, He humbled 
Plimself and even stooped to die; yes, to die on a cross. It is 
in consequence of this that God has also so highly exalted 
Him, and has conferred on liim the Name which is supreme 
above every other.” (Phiiippians 2:6-9.) In the long rim is 
it true that whoever uplifts himself shall be humbled, and he 
who humbles himself shall be uplifted? 

The degree of a personas achiezmnent 

It sounds like a truism to say that a man gets no further 
than he himself aims to go; and ^-et, truism though it is, so 
few people act upon it. The one ambition of a certain girl 
was simply to qualify for a certain professional position. 
At twenty-seven she had attained her goal and found she 
had nothing more really to live for, A man entered business 
with the determination to advance to a $50, OCX) salary. When 
he had reached his goal his life seemed sordid and empty. 

No one can achieve his greatest unless his goal is big 
enough to challenge his latent possibilities, to sweep him 
beyond himself. To work toward any event or for the 
achievement of a particular position is confusing an incident 
in life with a goal great enough to last forever. Such persons 
go from position to position according as they are offered 
larger salary or greater fame. But there must be a dominat- 
ing goal toward the attainment of -which, a position .is simply 
a means. The great ambition- of 'Jacob Riis was to, see 
unhealthy tenements destroyed and living' conditions; trans- 
formed — to see the great city, really a city of God. - This goal 
became the guiding pr,iiieiple, ,in 'his • every ' decision and 
achievement. You can trust a real, mother to 'respond not 
only to the appeal of her; own children, but;' to, the need; of' 
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every little waif, Cornelia Sorabji, with her dominant pur- 
pose to help women of India, found in the law the opportunity 
of defending their cases in court. A dominant ideal weaves 
even the simplest things into the great life plan. 

Back of every great achievement in the history of the world 
will be found one of tw^o things — either devotion to a person 
or devotion to a great cause. With His unerring insight 
into the lives and hearts of men, Jesus linked the two. He 
challenged the world to lose their lives for His sake and the 
sake of the ‘‘Good News,” to live for His Cause because of 
their love for Him. 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved with her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood, 

And thousands who humble and nameless 
The straight hard pathway trod; 

Some of us call it duty, 

And others call it God. 


Suggestions for Thought and Discussion 


What shoiild deiernnne the securing of preferment f 

When has a person a right to an honor or a preferment? 
What is the significance of a promotion in business? of a 
college preferment? 

When has a person a right to seek honors? What is the 
difference between seeking an honor and seeking to be worthy 
of it? :■ 

Jf a person were offered two positions, one at $1,000 and the 
other at $1,200, what considerations should decide his choice? 
Do these considerations apply to college honors? 

What is real achievementf 

When is the owner of a factory with 4,000 capacity satis- 
fied with its achievement? Should a person be satisfied with 
himself any sooner? 
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Can one person be accomplishing less than another and yet 
1)6' achieving the same ? , ' " : 

When is a person reall}^ achieving? 

Wh€it are Jesus' laws of achievement? 

To what extent does Jesus’ law, “He that saveth his life 
shall lose it, but he that loseth his life shall find it,” hold 
good in college study, in college honors, in business? How 
far is it a universal law? 

To what extent is it true that “he that Iiumbleth himself 
shall be uplifted, and he that uplifteth himself shall be 
humbled”? 

What hinders the success of a self-seeker? Does a 
self-seeker get what he is looking for? 


What is the measure of achievement? 

How far is achievement determined by the goal? 

How large must be the goal if a person is really to achieve? 
What is the goal of a Christian’s achievement? What is 
its relation to other aims in life? 

What effect has the Christian motive upon business and 
professional life ? 

What is the secret of real achievement? 
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Daily Readings 


We read the stories of King Arthur and of Ivanhoe not 
so many years ago, and our hearts thrilled with the tales of 
armed knights and ladies gay. The age of romance glowed 
with the chivalry of life. The chevalier always removed his 
iron glove before he touched his lady’s hand, and even now 
men follow his example. When the knight received his 
trophy at the hand of his lady, he raised his helmet to do 
her honor; and today men raise their hats as an evidence of 
courtesy. In the time of perilous travel he always placed his 
lady at his left that he might have his right hand free to 
defend her, and the essence of the idea remains today as he 
takes the outside of the walk. Many such customs have 
been handed down to us from the days of chivalry. 

1. M'hy have polite customs originated? Is there any 
reason for following them now? The chivalry of the 
medieval knight had its basis in thoughtfulness for the lady 
to whom he was pledged in knightly honor. Do all rules for 
etiquette have tlieir; origin in thoughtfulness for others? 

Is it discourteous to think only of self? He \vho thinks 
^only of self pushes and scrambles in the street car crowd, 
but the thoughtful gentleman does not forget that old age 
is to be respected and women are to be protected. He wdio 
has this fundamental thoughtfulness for others, which is the 
dominant characteristic of the true gentleman, proclaims his 
real politeness by his actions, even though he may disobey 
some of the minor conventions of society. Rules of etiquette, 
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after all, are only the recognized expression of customs which 
have grown out of the thoughtfulness of one for another. 

For;' ■ 

Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

In Jesus’ day it ivas customary for someone to bathe the 
feet of the guests who had just come in from the dusty road. 
When Jesus and His friends came to eat their Last Supper 
together, Jesus was the only one of the group who was 
thoughtful enough to perform this simple service of courtesy. 

And during supper .... Jesus riseth from supper, 
and layeth aside his garments; and he took a towel, 
and girded himself. Then he poureth water into the 
basin, and began to 'wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded. — 

John 1:3 : 2, 4, 5. 

By this simple act Jesus dignihed forever the thoughtful 
courtesies of life. 

2. Whal causes thoughtfulness for others? To whom is 
a person courteous? In countries where women are con- 
sidered merely the chattels of men, there is not found any 
courtesy extended to them, even in lands noted for their 
politeness. It is only in the countries where women are held 
in high esteem and respect that courtesy is accorded them. 
Prejudice between races, the contempt so frequently found 
on the part of one race for another, results today, as through 
all the centuries, in serious disregard of the rights of other.s. 
The feeling of Jesus’ day is clearly reflected in the surprise of 
the woman at the well that a man who was a Jew would 
speak to her, a woman and a foreigner, « 

The Samaritan woman therefore saith unto him, 

How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, 
vdio am a Samaritan woman? — John 4:9. 

Jesus brought such revolutionary ideas as removed preju- 
dice of race and sex and station, and He insisted that 
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folks were God’s noblemen in possibility, if not in actualitv 
and worthy of esteem. 
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ihere c^not be Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, barbarian. Scythian, bondman, free- 
man : but Christ is all, and in all.— Golossians 3:11. 

3. What are the implications of Jesus' high regard for 
personahtyf j ju, jut 


I'l'ho IS the true gentleman or gentlewoman? T 
orininallv ‘^of genteel birth, a descendant of 


But whoso shall cause one of these little ones that 
believe^ on me to stumble, it is profitable for him that 

hanged about his neck, 
and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea 
■ ... ^ee that ye despise not one of these little 
ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father who is in 

heaven.--Matt. 18:6, 10. 

^ And if ye love them that love you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners love those that love them 
And If ye do good to them that do good to you, what 
thank have ye? for even sinners do the same. And if 
ye lend to theni of whom ye hope to receive, what 
diank have ye? even sinners lend to sinners, to 
icceive again as much. But love your enemies, and 
do them good, and lena, never despairing; and vour 

Alost High for he is kind toward the unthankful 
and evil. Be ye merciful, even as vour Father is 
merciful.— Luke 6:32-36. ‘ ' 


Docs Jesus’ regard for all folks demand that every man 
respect every woman as if she were his sister or his mpther- 
that a woman shall demand that a man guard every woman 
carefully as he guards her? 

How many people do you know who do nothing to hinder, 
and everything to help, other people be true to the highest 
ideals of manhood and womanhood? 
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man/' But Jesus insisted to the men of His day that it is 
not by birth or family alone that a man may be judged. 


Jesus therefore said to those Jews that had 
believed him, If ye abide in my word, then are ve 
truly my disciples; and ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. They answered unto 
him, We are Abraham’s seed, and have never yet been 
in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
made free? Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, 1 
say unto you, Every one that committeth sin is the 
bondservant of sin. And the bondservant abideth 
not in the house for ever : the son abideth for ever. 
If therefore the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed. I know that ye are Abraham’s seed; 
yet ye seek to kill me, because my word hath not free 
course in you. I speak the things which 1 have seen 
with my Father: and ye also do the things which ye 
heard from your father. They answered and said 
tinto him, Our father is Abraham. Jesus saith unto 
tfiem, If ye were Abraham’s children, 3^6 would do 
the works of Abraham. — ^John 8:31-39. 


Everyone has in the inmost shrine of his soul an ideal of 
the true gentleman, the true gentleAvoman. In proportion as 
his life is dominated by this ideal, does his outward action 
prove worthy of it, for by the infallible laws of psychology, 
unclean thoughts tend to an unclean life; and real high- 
mindedness to nobility of character and of action. 



^Mnalh^ brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honorable, whatsoever things are 
jtish whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if ; 

there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think : 

on these things. — Fdiilippians 4 : 8 . '5 

Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall sec 
God.—Matt. 5:8. ' - ■ . 1 

'‘Just as the beauties and wonders of this microscopic 
world cannot be perceived without the medium of the lens, 
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so the realities of the spiritual universe cannot be experienced 
without the medium of the pure heart/' 

Can a person of impure thought be a true gentleman or 
gentlewoman? 

5. Is it ever legitimate to make it hard for anyone to 
rcalkie the truest ideals of manhood and zvomanhood? We 
answer instantly, “Certainly not." Stop and think how many 
people really mean it 

Does every woman we know expect of her men friends 
the same moral standards she demands of herself and her 
women friends? Has a man a right to demand in his ideal 
of a woman what he is not willing to fight for in himself? 
Is there one standard for men and another for zvomen? 

Is a girl ever justified in cheapening herself by using her 
physical charm to lead a man on for her own pleasure? Has 
a man ever a right to take advantage of a girl's ignorance and 
lead her on for his own amusement? 

In what other zmys may one facilitate the destruction of 
another's finest ideals of manhood and zvomanhoodf 

Kow far does Jesus’ principle apply? 

All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : 
for this is the law and the prophets. — Matt. 7 : 12. 

Keep pure thy soul ! 

Then shalt thou take the whole 

Of delight; 

Then, without a pang, 

Thine shall be all beauty whereof the poet sang-—' 

The perfume, and the pageant, the melody, the mirth 
^ Of the golden day, and the starry night ; 

Of heaven, and of earth. 

Oh, keep pure thy soul 1 

■ ' — Richard Watson Gilder. ■ 

6. What are the results of true chivalry? The basis of 
chivalry is unselfishness, and the man who thinks of others 
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rather than himself grows in those traits of character which 
mark the true gentleman. 

And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring up and 
grow, he knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit 
of herself ; first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
grain in the ear. But when the fruit is ripe, straight- 
way he putteth forth the sickle, because the harvest 
is come. — Mark 4 : 26-29. 

The laws of growth in the Kingdom apply truly in this 
great quality of citizenship in the Kingdom. Taking root in 
unselfishness, chivalry grows into great strength, until its 
branches invade the region of all the graces of character and 
of all the relationships of life. One becomes instinctively 
chivalrous and exhibits the refinement of gentility. 

What is the difference in the result between thinking about 
the conzfentions of politeness and being thoughtful for others? . 

7. What are the possibilities of comradeship between men 
and women? Paul knew the meaning of fine comradeship 
with women. The letter of introduction given to Phoebe, 
now embedded in the sixteenth chapter of Romans, gives 
abundant evidence of this. 

“Herewith I introduce our sister Phoebe to you, who is a 
servant of the Church at Cenchrete, that you may receive her 
as a fellow Christian in a manner worthy of God’s people, 
and may assist her in any matter in which she may need help. 
Imr sjiie has indeed been a kind friend to many, including 
myself. Greetings to Prisca and 'Aquila my fellow laborers 
in the work" of' Christ Jesus— friends w^ho- have endangeredr' 
their own .dives ; for mine. ■, I am grateful to them, and not I 
alone, Tut-., all, the Gentile Churches also,. ■, Greetings', too, -to 
the Church that meets at their house. Greetings to my dear 
Epcenetus, who was the earliest convert to Christ in the 
province of Asia; to Mary who has,- laboured strenuously 
among jon?^ (Romans ,16: 1-6.) 
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“Greetings to those Christian workers, Tryphsena and 
Tryphosa; also to dear Persis, who has laboured strenuously 
in the Lord’s work. Greetings to Rufus, who is one of the 
Lord’s chosen people; and to his mother, who has also been 
a mother to me .... to Philologiis and Julia, Nereus and 
his sister and Olynipas, and to all God’s people associated 
with them,” (Romans 16: 12, 13, 15.) 

There is danger of losing from the life of college students 
the possibilities of genuine comradeship between men and 
women. When two men are pals, no attempt is made to 
embarrass them in the naturalness of such a relationship ; but 
all too many barriers are placed in the way of men and 
women being just such good comrades. If a woman enjoys 
the company of several men, she is a flirt; if a man confines 
his attention to one woman, then it is a serious case. Various 
so-called friends blight with self-consciousness the lives of 
others by unkind “joshing.” 

Great comradeships, like great friendships, grow out of 
common ideals and interest, but out of co^npi^menfary ideas 
and abilities. The grace and fineness of a woman gives tone 
to a man’s more rugged qualities ; and a man’s sense of 
proportion helps to balance a woman’s intense conscientious- 
ness. No finer influence can come to a man than comradeship 
wdth a woman of pure life and high ideals. Why cannot we 
insist upon the possiblity of genuine comradeship between men 
and women f 


Only a hermit can take a neutral attitude on courtesy. All 
-of the rest of us are brought into constant contact with other 
people. Refusal to pay any attention to courtesy means almost 
a frank indorsement of discourtesy. The man who elbows his 
way through life, intent on getting there himself regardless 
of man, woman, or child, puts everything in discord. More 
than any others, perhaps, those in public ser\dce show how 
much can be done by common courtesy to make the machinery 
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of life run smoothly. Memory still lingers of a platform 
guard in the New York subway on a Christmas morning, 
who redeemed the usual nasal twang, “Step lively, please,” 
by his jolly “Merry Christmas,” adding in pleasant tones, 
“'Don’t jostle each other getting on and off— everybody happy 
on Christmas morning.” Smiles came to the faces of the 
weary, disgruntled crowd as they caught the real Christmas 
spirit. 


True chivalry 

True chivalry is more than the observance of conventions, 
more than mere politeness. A very punctilious person who 
thinks only of his own reputation for politeness ma\ rightly 
be judged essentially discourteous. Sometimes men and 
women observe the forms of courtesy in a spirit of deep 
and corroding contempt, merely for the sake of preserving 
their own self-respect These violate the first law of 
chivalry — genuine sympathy and thoughtfulness, profound 
respect for the other person as a person, “Do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you and unto those 
you love best.” 

The ability to think one’s self in another’s place, that high 
quality from which proceeds so much genuine courtesy, 
increases with practice. There is fostered then always the 
habit of avoiding what will embarrass our neighbor and of 
doing quickly and easily what will help. There was once an 
American hostess who graciously put at ease her foreign 
guest. Not understanding the custom, the guest drank from 
his hnger bowl, whereupon the hostess also raised her own 
finger bowl to her lips. So many seem to delight in calling 
attention to the peculiarities of others rather than in courte^ 
ously shielding their self-respect. 

The more intimate the life, the greater the need for 
guarding the little amenities. The courteous son learns his 
courtesy from the father who treats the boy’s mother like a 
queen. The wise and well-balanced girl is she whose mother 
maintains grace and dignity in relationships with her husband 
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and sons. The household of strength and peace is that 
household where fraternal bickerings are abolished, where 
sister and brother are not ashamed to accord each other the' 
consideration they would readily give to outsiders, and where 
sons and daughters are willing to remember the vast debt of 
respect and consideration they owe the parents who are 
older in wisdom and more experienced in self-sacrifice. 

When Wan Chang came to Mencius, the Chinese sage 
contemporary with Plato, asking the question, '‘What feeling 
of the mind is expressed in the gifts of friendship?’^ Mencius 
replied, “The feeling of reverence.” Wan Chang might 
equally have asked the question, “What feeling of the mind 
is expressed in true chivalry?” and have received the same 
answer from Mencius. 

We are told that the elements which, blended, constitute 
reverence, are “wonder, fear, gratitude, and negative self- 
feeling.” The old chivalry probably had in it much of self- 
confidence and not much fear or gratitude; but in Christian 
chivalry, toward which the old Chinese philosopher was 
pointing, the ready recognition of the necessity of reverence 
changes all this. Jesus laid tremendous stress upon the worth 
of the individual, upon reverence for personality, and we who 
follow Him might well keep the elements of reverence. True 
chivalry never seeks to pry into the secrets of another soul, 
but is willing to wonder and admire — to live in the present, 
which is always prosaic, upon a plane of romance. Reverence 
guards life against the danger of being stripped of its 
adventurous and romantic qualities. 

Real regard for others, just as true self-respect, inyolves 
restraint on one’s own part from mean, disreputable or 
ijnwortby speech or conduct. The chivalrous student finds no 
place in conversation for shady stories, no satisfaction in 
sentimental spooning, no delight in gossip, or anything which 
cheapens himself or others. More than this, such a student, 
for the sake of momentary gratification, will never wreck his 
own life or the life of another person, nor deaden the possi- 
bilities of that fineness of character and that joy of life found 
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only in those who are pure and true. “Whatsoever a man 
soweth shall he also reap.” 

• The true gentleman disdains the attempts of those who have 
commercialized the finest instincts of manhood and woman- 
hood. Instead of going as near the verge of respectability as 
he dares, instead of frequenting places and engaging in 
practices which break down the guards of purity, he recog- 
nizes that he must begin a movement for true chivalry with 
himself. 

How many of us always hold to the standard, will never 
do anything that T would not want my mother to know, that 
I would he ashamed to have her find out”? 

I es'us^ high regard for every individual 

When Jesus came to Palestine He found the Pharisees 
holding in contempt the common people that did not know 
the law; Pie found the Jews having no dealings with the 
Samaritans; He found the w^omen not only treated with 
contempt, but quite without rights before the law. Pits 
emphasis upon the worth of every individual, upon the sacred- 
ness of all personality, brought the Christian standards of 
chivalry into the world. 

Not even in the twentieth century have we yet laid hold of 
the full meaning of Jesus’ high regard for every individual. 
Jesus taught His disciples the Lord’s Prayer. “When you 
pray,” He said, “say “Our Father.’ ” We use glibly the term 
“the brotherhood of man”; but we are very slow to see its 
implications. It savors of cant to say, “Every man is my 
brother, every woman my sister, and I will treat them as 
such.” And yet no one who follows the footsteps of the Mai|. 
of Galilee, and hears Plis conversations with men and women 
in Palestine, but realizes anew ' how deep was Plis regard for 
every person with whom Pie came in contact. The Pharisees 
accorded their reverence to people for what they were, but 
Jesus esteemed. a man, not only' for what he was, but for what 
he desired to be or wdiat he might become. ■ Do we? 
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James may have been thinking of the way liis brother 
broke down distinctions between folks when he wrote: 

“For suppose a man comes into one of your meetings wear- 
ing gold rings and fine clothes, and there also comes in a poor 
man wearing shabby clothes, and you pay court to the one who 
wears the fine clothes, and say, ‘Sit here ; this is a good place* ; 
while to the poor man you say, ‘Stand there, or sit on the 
floor at my feed; is it not plain that in your hearts you liave 
little faith, seeing that you have become judges full of wrong 
thoughts?*’ (James 2:2, 3, 4.) 

Nicodemiis was slow to yield his position in the august 
assembly of his people for the sake of a humble carpenter; 
but Jesus met him with rare tact and understanding of a dif- 
ficult situation, shared with him simply and generously the 
meaning of His Kingdom. Even His disciples were surprised 
to see Him talking with a woman at the well. They were 
perplexed when He encouraged the little children whose 
mothers brought them to the Great Teacher. “Desspise not 
one of these little ones,” He said to His puzzled followers. 
“You do not realize how much the}^ are worth to the Father.” 
He accepted the hospitality of Simon the Pharisee, and Levi 
the publican ; was an honored guest at the wedding feast ; was 
welcomed alike at the home of the wealthy Lazarus and the 
fisherman’s simple dwelling. Indeed, He was no respecter of 
persons. The woman w^ho had known twelve long years of 
illness and was counted accursed, He addressed as “Daughter.” 
Pie sought out the man who was put out of the S3magogue by 
the angry rulers and welcomed him to liis fellowship. The 
doubts of Thomas, the denial of Peter, the deseiiion of 
Judas, could not shake Plis unfailing belief in people. 
.Through the long agony of the mock trial lie was a gentle- 
man, and at last poured out liis supreme regard for even the 
lowest villains in “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

The thoughtful courtesy which many of us accord only to 
the immediate circle of our friends, Jesus extended to all the 
world. 
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Suggestions FOR Thought and Discussion - 

-What is the iniportance of courtesy f 

Who can ignore the rules of politeness ? 

What is the result of discourtesy? 

What is the origin of customs of politeness followed today ? 

What teachings of Jesus are the basis of true chivalry F 

What attention did Jesus give to the customs of politeness? 
Wliat is the cause of discourtesy? To whom is a person 
courteous? 

What was Jesus' teaching as to the worth of every indi- 
vidual? What is its result in reverence for personality? 

How far is the Golden Rule applicable as a law of 
chivalry?' 

WTat is the real basis of Christian chivalry? 

I'VImt arC' the implications of Jesus' high regard for the 
individual? 

To whom would Jesus’ attitude lead a person to be 
courteous? 

Does true chivalry allow a man to treat any girl differently 
from what he wishes his own mother or sister treated? 

WTat should be the attitude of a woman toward men of 
questionable life if they belong to good family or reputable 
organization? 

Is it ever permissible for a w'oman to take advantage of 
her physical charm to lead a man on for her own pleasure? 

What is unfair about a double standard of morality? What 
are its consequences? 

What is your conception of the true gentlemari and gentle- 
zeonianF 

How is a life of Christian chivalry possible ? 

What college practices cheapen the ideals of manhood and 
womanhood? What are their effects upon chivalry? 

liii- 
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What college practices break down the guards of purity 
and make it difficult to live true to the highest ideals of 
manhood and womanhood ? What should be the attitude - 
toward them? 

What effect has the commercializing of the highest instincts 
of manhood and womanhood upon living a pure life? 

What is the relation of the thought life to chivalrous action? 

What is wrong with the viewpoint of a person who for 
momentar}?' gratification wrecks his own life or that of 
another? 

Can a person of impure thought and questionable action live 
a truly great life? 

How can a person be a Christian gentleman or gentle- 
woman? 

What are the results of Christian chivalry? 

What are the possibilities of comradeship between men and 
women f 


CHAPTER XI 



CHRISTIAN LOYALTY 


Daily Readings 


Loyalty arouses the highest admiration; disloyalty nothing 
but contempt. We expect a man to be true to his friends, 
to be loyal to his cause. Our first surprise is changed to scorn 
for the man who is disloyal to his college, to his friends, to 
his home. We have contempt for the person who is a traitor 
to his country, and are suspicious of the one who speaks 
slightingly of his own home or allows in his presence unkind 
gossip about his friends. There is an old phrase which sums 
up our confidence in the man of real loyalty, “That is a good 
person to tie to.” 

1. How far is loyalty essential to achievement f There is 
ho question about our admiration for loyalty. Is it essential to 
achievement? 

Loyalty is devotion to something. We know where to find 
the loyal person provided we know his purpose and his 
ambition. “The. doubtful man,” says James, “is like the surge 
of the sea whirled and swayed by the wind; that man need not 
imagine he will get an 3 'Uhmg from God, double-minded 
creature that he is, wavering at every turn.” (James 1 : 6-8.) 

We all know people “driven by the wind and tossed into 
spray.” One year they are doing one thing* the next, another. ^ 
We sometimes say they lack stick-to-it-ive-ness ; they will 
never succeed. Unless there is some fimdamental loyalty there 
will be no guiding hand at the helm. The boat without a pilot 
may have plenty of steam-power and get nowhere. The life 
which is not directed hy some great lo^^alty never makes the 
harbor of achievement. 
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2. What is essential to being loyal f l^oy^lty hzs httn 
defined as the willing and practical and tliorougli-going 
devotion of a person to a cause. 

Is a cause necessary to loyalty f 

It is true the word loyalty cannot stand alone. We ask at 
once, Loyal to whom? Loyal to what? But this question 
assumes that a cause is not essential to loyalty; we might be 
loyal to a person. Can we be loyal to a person with whom 
we do not share a common cause f 

In the stress of the night, in terror of the dreaded Roman 
guards, overwhelmed by the treachery of one of their band 
of friends, the disciples fled from the garden and left Jesus 
alone to His capturers. ‘"And they all left him, and fled.” 
(Mark 14:50.) 

Traitors all to Jesus and His cause! Yet were they? 
Their love for the man drew some of them to follow^ afar off. 

And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another 
disciple. Now that disciple was known unto the high 
priest, and entered in with Jesus into the court of the 
high priest.^ — ^John 18:15. 

Even after it seemed as if death had taken Jesus from them 
forever, they clung together for the cause that bound them 
with chains that could not be severed by fear. When they 
knew that He was not lost they caught again His enthusiasm 
for His cause. Out of their apparent disloyalty was born a 
devotion that made it possible for them to face hardship and 
persecution and even death unflinchingly loyal. 

How far-reaching was that new loyalty is seen in the lives 
of Peter and John when they were arrested and brought 
before the Sanhedrin. 

Now when they beheld the boldness of Peter and 
John, and had perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they marvelled; and they took 
knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus. 
.... And they called them, and charged them not 
to speak at all nor teach in the name of Jestis. But 
Peter and John answered and said unto them. 
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Whether it is right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you rather than unto God, judge ve. — ^Acts 4; 

13, is' 19. . ' ■■ 

To zvhat caiise are 'We loyal? 

3. What is a worthy cause? We have all known people 
whose highest loyalty was pledged to their own selfish 
interests. We have met others who have been loyal to a 
single friend even at the expense of everybody else. High 
in our regard is placed a person who is loyal to his home; 
but the nation expects that every man will put his country’s 
honor and his country's need — the need o[ the homes of all 
the nation — higher than the need of any one home, even 
though that be his own. Jesus unhesitatingly placed His cause 
as greater than the demands, of home. 

He that lovetli father or mother more thrai me is 
not worthy of me; and he that Icvelh son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me. And he tiiat doth 
not take his cross and follo^v after me, is not worthj^ 
of ine.—Matt. 10 : 37, 38. 

Long before Jesus’ day, in the darkest hours of Judah’s 
history, when national loyalty was running high, one of her 
greatest prophets said of the expected deliverer that His cause 
would transcend even the national cause. 

And now saitli Jehovah, It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldest be servant to raise up the tribes 
of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thpu ma 3 'est be ray salvation unto the end of the 
earth. — Isaiah 49 : 6. 

In the lives of many devoted men and women since,, 
cause has taken up the loyalties of home and nation and 
gathered them into a coramanding devotion to the welfare of 
mankin:!. Is it possible to he truly loyal to the zoorld's need 
end ai flic same time intrinsically disloyal to home or country? 

Docs It make any difference what our cause is so long as zoc 
are suprevicty loyal to it? 
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4. What is the place of leadership m a Wlierever 

a group of people unite in a common cause there must be 
leaders. There cannot be worthy achievement without great 
leadership. Jesus felt keenly the suffering of the poor and 
the bondage of the people in His own day, and realized the 
hopelessness of their position without anyone to lead them. 

But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion for them, because they were dis- 
tressed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. — Matt. 9 : 36. 

Equally true is it that wdthout a great cause there cannot 
be the greatest leader. Can you think of any great cause that 
has gone forward without a great leader or leaders? 

Many a leader has so thoroughly embodied his cause that 
the mention of the cause instantly brings his name to 
memory Islam, the Red Cross, the Reformation. The men- 
tion of the leader also brings to mind the cause— •Christopher 
Columbus, George Washington, David Livingstone, Jacob 
Riis. 

V/haf cause do my fellow-students identify with me? 


5. What is it to he a Christian? What was there in Chris- 
tianity that won the loyalty of a Paul ? 

This man, whose courageous devotion to the cause of 
Judaism led him to the relentless persecution of the followers 
of Jesus, came to the day when the greater lo 3 ^alty to the 
Crucified swept all lesser loyalties aside. He declared : 

For I determined not to know am’diing' among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.— -I Cor. 2: a '' 

Jesus was the only leader who could fully satisfy a Paul. 

He committed himself so thoroughly to the cause of Jesus 
that he could sa 3 ^ : 


For I am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
e Jew first, and also to tiie Greek.— 
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The cause of Christ was the only cause great enough to 
satisfy this man whose interests leaped beyond the confines of 
' nation and race and creed, to the one universal cause of all 
mankind. 

Have our lives been thrilled by the greatness of this Leader 
and this Cause to zvhich Paul gave his lifef Are we ready 
to follow Him? 

6. IV hat is the challenge of loyalty f Every cause is judged, 
not by what its adherents claim for it, but by the extent to 
which its ideals are embodied in their lives, Paul was keenly 
aware of this fact. He called out the best in the Corinthian 
church when he put up to them the responsibility of their 
cause. 

. . . .Ye are an epistle of Christ, ministered by us, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God; not in tables of stone, but in tables that are 
hearts of flesh. — II Cor. 3:3. 

The test in any religion is to be found, not in its great 
books, but in the “letter of recommendation” written in the 
lives of those who claim to follow its teachings. The tiindii 
Vedas have many expressions of lofty ideal; and captivated 
by the newness and beauty of these ancient books, there have 
been people in this country who have thought that Hinduism 
contained more beautiful ideals than Christianity. The 
demoralizing character of temple worship, the immoral lives 
of the priests, the hopelessness on the faces of the men and 
women, striving to win the favor of their god s-~all these give 
evidence of how far the ideals of Hinduism have failed to 
find expression in the lives of the people of India. 

Hozv many of us zmuld be willing to have Christiani!^ 
judged by our “Only let the lives you^ h be worthy of 

the Good News of the Christ, in order that, whether I come 
and seej^ou or, being absent, only hear of you, I may know that 
you are standing fast in'one spirit .and with, one mind, fighting 
shoulder to shoulder for the faith, of; the Good News.' Never 
for a moment quail .bef.o.re' your antagonists. ...Your 'fearless- 
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ness will be to them a sure token of impemdmgv destructioxi, 
hut to 3^ou it will be a sure token of 3'Oiir salvation— a token 
coining from God. For you have had the privilege granted to 
.you on behalf of Christ — not only to believe in Him, but also 
to suffer on Flis behalf; maintaining, as you do, the same kind 
of conflict that 3:011 once saw in me and which you still hear 
that I am engaged in.” (Philippians 1:27-30.) 


7. IFhat is the secret of loyalty f Real and enduring loyalty 
is impossible without complete commitment to the cause, with- 
out deep confidence in its leader, and without the jo3'otis 
comradeship of other followers. 

A man who has given his half-hearted allegiance can never 
stand the test of misunderstanding or opposition. No man 
is really committed to a cause who does not stand by it and 
work for it faithfullry 


AMiat doth it profit, my brethren, if a man spa- he 
hath fail'll, but have not works? can that faith save 
him? If a brother or sister be naked and in lack of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, Go in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled; and ye give them not 
the things needful to the body; what doth it profit? 
Even so faith, if it have not works, is dead m itself. 
Yea, a man will say, Thou hast faith, and I have 
works: show me thy faith apart from thy -works, and 
I bv mv works will show thee my faith.— James 2 : 
14-18. 


Paul knew so completely the friendship with his Leader 
that he could say: 


It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me : 
and that life which T now live in the flesh I live in 
faith, the faith which is in the Son of God. who loved 
me, and gave himself up for me. — Galal-ians 2: 20. 


The greatest prayer that Paul could pray for his friends 
was to ask that this loyal friendship with Christ should bring 
them into the great family of all Christ’s followers. 
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“For this reason, on bended knee I beseech the Father, 
from whom the whole family in Heaven and on earth derives 
' its natne, to grant you— in accordance with the wealth of I~Iis 
glorious perfections — to be strengthened by His Spirit Avith 
power penetrating to your inmost being. I pray that Christ 
may make His home in your hearts through your faith; so 
that having your roots deep and your foimdatioiis strong, in 
love, you may become mighty to grasp the idea, as it is grasped 
by all God’s people, of the breadth and length, the height aiifl 
depthi — yes, to attain to a knowledge of the knowledge-sur- 
passing love of Christ, so that may be made complete in 
accordance with God’s own standard of completeness.” 
(Ephesians 3:14-19.) 


Study for the Week 

“Loyalty means the willing and practical and iliorough- 
going devotion of a person to a cause. The cause of a lo 3 'aI 
person is something larger than his private self, greater than 
he is. A cause is social in its nature, and capable of linking 
into one the Avills of various individuals. 

“In the training of loyalty two things are necessary: first, 
a leader or a group of leaders, eager, enthusiastic, convinced; 
and second, a cause that can be idealized so that when the 
leaders talk of it it seems to be a sort of supernatural being 
in one sense impersonal, but in another sense capable of ])eing 
personifed and exalted. Personal leaders and the super- 
human cause are inseparable in the training of loyalty. The 
cause needs to bevcome incarnate, as it were, in the persons 
of the leaders; but the leaders get their personal intlueiicf^ 
through the fact that they seem to be incarnations of the 
cause. 

“In so far as we have indeed found z some - cause, ■ far 
larger tliaii our individual selves, to which- avc" are fully ready 
to be loyal, this very cause serves to give .-a "unity to our lives. 

“Our ideal c»')rnes to us from our cause. Because of this 



Paul stands out on the pages of the New Testament as the 
complete embodiment of loyalty. JVhat was . PauVs xqmsc? 
Who was Pati¥s leader f 

r There had , been many . lesser Royalties ' hi; the ,■ life of this 
resident of Tarsus. He had thrilled with pride at being a 
citizen of this great university city. The freedom that was 
his as Roman-born had been his glory. He had known the 
loyalty of men educated in the greatest school of bis day at 
the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem. He was a Pharisee, and 
he had sought to live as the strictest of the sect. In his zeal 


vastness of our ideal, because that to which we are loyal is 
so much greater than we ever become, our ideal unifies our 
life. And each act of this life has to be judged, estimated, 
determined, as to its moral value, in terms of the ideal. So 
the plan or ideal of life comes to stand over against our 
actual life as a general authority by which each deed is to 
be tested. 

“Whenever a cause so arouses our interest that it appears 
to us worth}?- to be served with all our might, with all our 
soul, with all our strength, then this cause awakens in us the 
spirit of loyalty. If we act out this spirit, then we become 
in fact loyal, for loyalty is never mere emotion. The devotion 
is a practical one. Adoration and affection may go with 
loyalty, but can never alone constitute loyalt}^ The loyal 
man serves, that is, he does not merely follow his own 
impulses, but looks to his cause for guidance. This cause 
tells him what to do, and he does it. Loyalty is especially 
perfected through great strains, labors and sacrifices in the 
service of the cause. The loyal man’s devotion is entire ; 
he is ready to live or die as the cause directs.” (Condensed 
from Royce's “Philosophy of Lo3^alty,”) 

Where shall we find such loyalty as thisf Where shall we 
find a cause to which we shall be willing to give ourselves so 
un?‘eservedlyf 
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for the traditions of his fathers, he surpassed many men of 
his own age. In his insistence that all men should conform 
’ to the Mosaic law, he would brook no question of the 
authority of Moses, though it meant the persecuting of men 
and women, even unto death. 

Yet through all his devotion to these lesser loyalties, there 
remained a restless weariness. Then on the road to Damascus 
there burst upon his vision a great light We marvel at the 
courage of Paul as he committed himself unreservedly to the 
Great Leader and His Cause. “What wilt Thou have me do, 
Lord?’’ he cried. There, as never before, he found the basis 
of loyalty — a Leader worthy of his undying devotion, a Cause 
that commanded his every ability and every energy in self- 
sacrilicing achievement. All lesser loyalties were swallowed 
up in the greatness of this New Cause. 

Years after, when his new faith had known the test of 
persecution, he wrote to his friends at Philippi: ‘Tf anyone 
else claims a right to trust in outward ceremonies, far more 
may I : circumcised, as I was, on the eighth day, a member of 
the race of Israel and of the tribe of Benjamin, a Plebrew 
sprung from Hebrews; as to the Law, a Pharisee; as to zeal, 
a persecutor of the Church ; as to the righteousness which 
comes through Law, blameless. Yet all that was gain to 
for Christ’s sake I have reckoned it loss. Nay, I even 
all things as pure loss because of the priceless privilege 
knowing Christ Jesus my Lord. iVnd for His sake I 
suffered the loss of everything, and reckon it all as mere 
refuse, in order that I may win Christ and be found in union 
withvlTim.” (Philippians 3 : 5-8.) 

Paul found in Jesus a Leader to whom he could pledge 
loyalty which enabled him to say, I determined to 
nothing among you save Jesus and him Crucified T 

But Christianity meant more to Paul than a great Leader. 
It meant the one Cause commanding his every energy, 
enough to encircle the world. “I am already under obliga- 
tions alike to Greedc-speaking races and to others, to 
and to uncultured people. . . . . For I am not ashamed of 
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the Good News. It is God’s power which is at work for the 
salvation of every one who believes— the Jew first, and then 
the Gentile.” (Romans 1 : 14, 16.) “In that new creation 
there is' neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian,. Sc^^thian, slave nor freemnn, but Ch.rist is 
everything and is ixi all of its.” (Colossians 3: 11.) 

Paul found in Christianity a cause which gave play for the 
best of his lesser loyalties and gave a single commanding 
purpose tp his life. 

The secret of Paul's loyalty 

We sometimes puzzle ourselves as to the meaning of the 
words of Paul: 

I have been crucified with Christ; and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ livetli in me: and that 
life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself up for me. — Galatians 2:20. 

“Union with Christ, living in Christ” — these are often terms 
of empty meaning because we have never translated them 
into the language of our own da 3 v The significance of these 
words comes to us not so much from definition, as from 
seeing them embodied in actual living. If we do not know 
what it meant to Paul to have Christ live in him, we may 
understand it as we see what Paul suffered for the sake of 
Jesus and the Cause to which he had given his life. 

“Five times have I got forty lashes (all but one) from the 
Jews, three times 1 have been beaten by the Romans,, once 
pelted with stones, three times shipwrecked, adrift at sea 
^or a whole night and day; T have been often on my travels, 
I have been in danger from rivers and robbers, in danger from 
Jews and Gentiles, through dangers of town and of desert, 
through clangers on the sea, through dangers among false 
brothers — through labor and hardship, through man.'r a sleep- 
less night, through hunger and thirst, starving many a time, 
cold and ill-clad, and all the rest of it. And then tliere is the 
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pressing* business of each day, the care of all the churches” 
(II Corinthians 11 : 24-28.) 

As we read, the meaning comes to us more clearly. Every- 
one of us has known some friend for whom he would make 
the greatest sacrifice and count it as nothing because of the 
joy of that friend’s under standing sympathy. Everyone of 
us has gone on to greater achievements than w^e could ever 
have known alone, because we would worthily represent our 
friend uiitii it seemed the deed we did was not ours, but the 
very deed of our friend. Such a friend was Christ to Paul 
With unfaltering loyalty he looked into the face of his Friend 
when the long years of his work drew to a close. “That 
indeed is the reason wliy ^ I suffer as I do. . But I am not 
ashamed, for I know in whom my trust reposes, and I am 
confident that He has it in His power to keep what I have 
entrusted to tlim safe untii that day.” (II Timothy 1 : 12.) 

Just as loyalty to a great friend makes possible achieve- 
nients greater than could otherwise come because the very 
spirit of the loyalty of our friend has taken possession of us, 
so through loyalty to Jesus Christ His spirit takes hold of our 
very lives, and in Plis friendship we achieve as would be 
otherwise impossible. , , ^ 




77k? rezvards of loyalty 

The fullest joy in a great cause comes to those who do not 
tread the path alone, but who know the friendship of their 
leader, and the friendship of many other folk with whom they 
shar^ willing, practical, and thorough-going devotion to the 
cause which has challenged all their best. The greatness of 
his loyalty w'on for Paul many such friends; and the joy of 
his life was realized in their loyal devotion, 

There was no greater reward he could wish for his friends 
than that they might with all God’s people indeed share in 
friendship with Christ. “I pray that Christ, may make Plis 
home in your hearts through your. Taith ; so 
your roots deep and your foundations.-strong; in. io.ve, you. may 
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j' become mighty to grasp the idea, as it is grasped by all God’s 

, : ' people, of the breadth and length, the height and depth— 

’ ; yes, to attain to a knowledge of the knowledge-surpassing love 

! of Christ/* (Ephesians 3: 17-19.) 

: u The man who knew the “knowdedge-surpassing love of 

I Christ” and remained faithful through all his days, could 

: ' 1 write in triumph as he faced the wrath of Rome! “I for my 

' J part am like a drink-offering which is already being poured 

I out ; and the time for my departure is now close at hand. 

, '1 I have gone through the glorious contest; I have run the 

; i race; I have guarded the faith. From this time onward there 

i ; is reserved for me the crown of righteousness which the Lord, 

the righteous Judge, will award to me on that day, and not 
only to me, but also to all wdio love the thought of His 
Appearing.*’ (II Timothy 4:6-8.) 



Christian loyalty 

Christianity, of all causes, is incarnate in the person of its 
founder, Jesus Christ. Other religions have had great 
founders, but they have never brought a satisfactory revela- 
.tion of God. The followers have realized the presence of the 
supernatural; but in their attempts to personalize His deity, 
they have made images; in their effort to show Him as 
powerful they have multiplied gods to the millions ; in their 
striving to show His wonderful character they have frequently 
made their gods grotesque, with many hands and many heads. 

The tragedy of most non-Christian religions has been 
the baffled groping of men, striving to make God real and 
personal. ‘‘While Paul was waiting in Athens, his spirit was 
0rred within him when he noticed that the city was full of 
idols.” Standing in the center of the Areopagus, where he 
could see the temples on every side, he said: “Men of Athens, 
I perceive that jmu are in every respect remarkably religious. 
For as J passed along and observed the things you worship, 
I f(.fund also an altar bearing the inscription, ‘To an Unknown 
God.* The Being, therefore, whom you, without knowing 
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Him, revere, Him I now proclaim to you. God who made 
the universe and everything in it . . . . caused to spring from 
''one forefather people of every race . . . . that they might 
seek God, if perhaps they could grope for Him and find Him. 
Yes, though He is not far from any one of us. For it is in 
closest union with Him that we live and move and have our 
being.” (Compare Acts 17:16-28.) 

Not even the great Hebrew prophets, close as was their 
touch with God, ever really brought to the people the fullness 
of the revelation of the Father. Some of them thought that 
God was the God of all nations; but most of them clung 
tenaciously to the idea that other peoples could find Him only 
through the doorway of Israel : that He was the Father, and 
the Father of all people, was never fully understood until 
Jesus Christ walked among men. 

Certain of the greatest prophets had tried to make the 
people think of God as real; but more and more as they con- 
sidered His greatness and majesty and might and glory, He 
became to them an “absentee Lord,” living in some “sky 
parlor of the universe” and far removed from the call of 
human need. But Jesus made God so real that w'e can feel 
tow'ard Flim as toward a father, that we can think of Him as . 
of a friend. Jesus made us understand that the infiueiice of 
God is as real as that of friend upon friend, but as great as 
the Eternal. 

Christianity, more than any other cause, gives a unifying 
purpose to the life which makes a place for every worthy 
action. There are many conflicting causes in the wrorld; but 
the enterprise of Jesus absorbs all lesser loj'alties. it becomes 
the conscience, the ideal by which action is tested. Instead or 
being self-centered, the man becomes Christ-centered. Insteaf|^ 
of following personal pleasure and profit, he gives himself 
in loyally to the enterprise of God in the ivorld. 

Many an editor thinks of Ms paper only as a medium for 
selling the people the kind of news they want; but the 
Christian uses his paper as the means of serving the cause of 




•hristian ])ublic opinion, 
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Many a lawyer thinks of the bar only because of the fees 
which he may earn; but the Christian uses the law to serve 
the cause of justice and help bring in Jesus' Kingdom of' 
righteousness on earth. 

Many a student goes to college in order that later he may 
win position or fame; but the Christian is preparing to take 
his part in the great world enterprise of the Kingdom of God. 

“What is your business,” a prominent social worker asked 
a foreigner. “My business is mending shoes,” he replied, 
“but my calling is an ‘anarchist propagandist/ ” Paul’s busi- 
ness was that of a tentmaker; his calling was the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. 


Suc;gestions for Thought and Discussion 


JVJiai is the importance of loyalty f 

Why do we admire loyalty ? 

If loyalty were eliminated, what changes would it make in 
business? in the life of the home? in the life of the nation? 

How far is loyalty essential to achievement? 

What place has loyalty in the life of the college? 

IV hat are the essentials of loyalty F 

What is loyalty? 

What are the characteristics of a worthy cause? How far 
does the character of our cause determine the greatness of 
our achievement? 

What is the relation of a person’s ideal to his cause? ^ 

Has a cause ever succeeded without leaders? Why are 
J;hey necessary? What are the characteristics of a worlhy 
leader? 

What is the relative importance of a cause and a leader in 
the development of loyalty? To what extent can we Ije 
really loyal to a person who has no worthy cause? 

What is the test of a person’s loyalty? 

What is the secret of loyalty to a cause? 
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IT hat is Christian ioyaltyf 

What are the characteristics of the cause of Christianity 
which won the allegiance of a Paul? What are the character- 
istics of the Leader of Christianity that won his devotion? 
To what extent are these characteristics such as command 
devotion and lo^^^alty today? 

What were the characteristics of the Christian lovaltv of 
Paul? , 

In what respects does Christian loyalty differ from that of 
non-Christian religions? from the loyalty of the Old 
Testament? 

W’hat relation to Christian loyalty has loyalty to one's 
business,, or profession? loyalty to college? loyalty to other 
worthy causes? 

How is Christian loyalty possible? What was Paufs secret? 
What characteristics of a loyal , friendship are found in 
Christian loyalty? 

IVhat are 'the rezmrds of Christian Ioyaltyf 

What opportunities are there in our college for the expression 
of Hhrisf km loyalty f 
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STUDENT INITIATIVE AND THE 
COLLEGE IDEAL 

Da LL^' Readings 

The college, like an individual, has characl:eristics of its 
own;^ a character by which it may be judged. Like any 
individual, this character is moulded by the ideal of the 
college Itself, and this ideal may change from time to time. 
The ideal of the founders of the college is set forth in the 
charter and but very seldom referred to. The ideal of the 
present Board of Trustees and faculty is stated in the 
catalogue. 


1. By whom is the college ideal really dete^'minedf Many 
factors help to determine the ideal of the college— the teaching 
in the classroom, the personal influence of professors, the 
impact of churches and other organizations in the town, the 
traditions of the institution itself. In many a college' you 
can conjure with the sterling Christian character of some 
lOimer president or professor, long since dead, whose influ- 
ence is Still a benediction. 

But in the fast analysis students make up the college; the 
present realization of the 'college ideal is in their Iiaiids! 
College ideals become' actual only to the extent that they are 
embodied in the life of the student body. 

Paul recognized how- any cause or insti'ttitiou is thtis repre- 
sented by its members. When his character and mission' 
were attacked, he appealed as his justincalioii to the people 
who had joined the church he established: 



‘‘Do we need, as some do, letters of recommendation to you 
or from you? Our letter of recommendation is yourselves— 
a letter written on our hearts and everywhere known and 
read. For all can see that you are a letter of Christ entrusted 
to our care, and written not with ink, but with the Spirit of 
the ever-living God — and not on tablets of stone, but on 
human hearts as tablets.” (II Cor. 3:1-3.) 

How far is the life of the present student body carrying 
out the ideal of our college? 

2, How is the college ideal expressed? The ideal of the 
corporate life of any community is expressed in public 
opinion. We all recognize the power of such public opinion. 
The complex interests and the varied forms of life in the 
average town make it more difficult to secure any united 
public opinion for the community; but in most colleges the 
common work and the social pressure of the close community 
life creates a corporate life in which public opinion is very 
potent. 

The power and the influence of a common purpose and 
ideal was well illustrated in the early days of Christianity. 

I And the multitude of them that believed were of 

; one heart and soul: and not one of them said that 

aught of the things which he possessed was his own; 

>: but they had all things common. And with great 

I power gave the apostles their witness of the resurrec- 

tion of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon 
them all For neither was there among them any 
that lacked: for as many as were possessors of land 
or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the 
things that were sold, and laid them at the apostles^ 
feet: and distribution was made unto each, according 
- as any one had need. And Joseph,' who by the' apostles 

’ was surnamed Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, 

i Son of exhortation), a Levite, a' man of ■ Cyprus by ^ ' 

race, having a field, sold it, and brought the money 
I and laid it at the apostlesl feet.— Acts 4 : 32-37, ' , 

! The “community of goods” grew out of, .the unanimity ■ of 
I purpose o.nd conviction of this early, commun'ity.- : . , 
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In most colleges the united purpose and conviction, while 
manifesting itself very differently from this early Gliristian 
body, is also felt. The patriotism is expressed in thaf 
indefinable, but well-recognized “college spirit”; its ideals 
find embodiment in the traditions and customs ; there is a 
blic opinion in every college which must be reckoned with. 
This will of the student body — shall we cal! it the good will 
is the expression of the college ideal. 

What does the public opinion in our college shozo to, be the 
of the student body f 


3. What makes possible an ideal for all the college? The 
college has various organizations and activities which express 
forms of the community life and represent sections of the 
student body. The athletic association rallies the athletic 
interests; the college paper helps mould community opinion; 
there arc many other organizations. 

If the interests of any one of these organizations or 
activities bulks larger in the minds of its members than the 
interests of the college as a whole, then the college is a col- 
lection of organizations and not a corporate body with a 
common purpose. There are colleges so divided into cliques 
that loyalty to the college is lost. There are colleges so 
in the varied interests of a city that even the college 
spirit is difficult to maintain. 

In writing to a powerful and prosperous church, where 
there w^as a tendency to pull apart, Paul gives a striking 
illustration of the disaster of disunion. 


For the body is not one member, but many. If flie 
foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not 
of the body; it is not therefore not of the bod}'. And 
if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, J am 
not of the body; it is not therefore not of the body. 
If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling? But now hath God set the members 

even as it pleased him. 
wherC' ' were'' :.the: 
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body? But now they are many members, but one 
body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee: or again the head to the feet, B have no 
need of you. Nay, much rather, those members of 
the body which seem to be more feeble are necessary: 
and those parts of the body, which we think to be less 
honorable, upon these \ve bestow more abundant 
honor ; and our uncomely parts have more abundant 
comeliness; whereas our comely parts have no need: 
but God tempered the body together, giving more 
abundant honor to that part which lacked; that there 
should be no schism in the body; but that the mem- 
bers should have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member stiff eretli, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member is honored, all the members 
rejoice with it.— I Cor. 12: 14-26. 


4. What is the relation of stiident initiative to the - college 
id calf To what extent does student action perpetuate or 
modify the character of the college? 

College customs and traditions are rightly regarded with 
respect because in general they are the expression of the 
college ideals of the past. Because of the character of its 
citizens and the periodic changes of its population, the 
customs of the college community are open to constant review 
and criticism. Those courageous spirits who have under- 
taken to elevate the traditions in an institution have found 
less tenacious opposition than they \vould have found had 
they attempted to do the same thing in some settled com- 
munity. Every person acquainted with colleges knows some 
example of a complete transformation of the college ideal 
wiiliin a student generation. 

We are all familiar with the influence of public opinion on 
law enforcement. Good laws become inoperative without 
the support of the people. So in the college seemingly 
impossible things arc accomplished when supported hy the 
force of student initiative. 
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5. What is the relation of sUident initiative to the Chrisiian 
Pitblic opinion anywliere may be Chris- 
tian or non-Christian. Quite as powerful as that very indefi- 
nite but real “college spirit” can be the Christian spirit in 
a college. Is it a small asset to any college that it is domi- 
nated by a disposition to respect religion and to give high 
appreciation to such personal qualities as purity, honor/ and 
justice. Is not this the atmosphere in which to train students 
for the service of the nation ? 

Where the college spirit is antagonistic to religion the most 
earnest efforts for righteousness and honor have frequently 
failed. 

Some colleges have taken for their goal, not here and there 
a student won to the Christian life, but an entire college 
dominated by Christian ideals. 

Is this an impossible achievement f 

Christianity from the early days showed its power to 
create an atmosphere in which fraud and superstition 
languished : 

Many also of those who believed came confessing without 
reserve what their conduct had been, and not a few of those 
who had practised magical arts brought their books together 
and burnt them in the presence of all. The total value was 
reckoned and found to be 50,000 silver coins. Thus mightily 
did the Lord-s Message spread and triumph! .... Now 
just at that time there arose no small commotion about the 
new faith. There was a certain Demetrius, a silversmith, 
wdio made miniature silver sanctuaries of Diana, a business 
which brought great gain to the mechanics in his employ, 
^le called his wwkmen together, and others who were engaged 
m similar trades, and said to them, ‘You men well know 
that our prosperity depends on this business of ours ; and you 
see and hear that, not in Ephesus only but throughout almost 
the whole province of Asia, this fellow Paul has led away a 
vast number of people by inducing them to believe that they 
arc not gods at all that are made by men’s hands. There 
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is danger, therefore . . . . that this our trade will become of 
no account; (Acts 19: 18-20, 23-27.) 

Has it the same pozver today f' 

6. To what extent is some organised form of corporate 
life necessary to the realisation of the college idealf Organi- 
sation is always necessary for any united expression of public 
opinion. Public opinion may be said to exist only where 
there is an opportunity for expression. Indeed, the term 
“public opinion’^ implies united interest and action. We all 
know the effectiveness of student mass meetings in stimulating 
a loyal college spirit. Some colleges, uninterested in the 
religious value of a chapel service, have nevertheless estab- 
lished a weekly or daily assembly for the sake of college 
unity. Paul emphasized the need of such unity of action in his 
letter to the Ephesian Christians. 

“And He Plimself appointed some to be iVpostles, some to be 
Prophets, some to be evangelists, some to be pastors and 
teachers, in order fully to equip His people for the work of 
serving — for the building up of Christ’s body — till we all of 
us arrive at oneness in faith and in the knowledge of the Son 
of God, and at mature manhood and the stature of full-grown 
men in Christ, So w^e shall no longer be babes, nor shall we 
resemble mariners tossed on the waves and carried about 
with every changing wind of doctrine according to men’s 
cleverness and unscrupulous cunning, making use of every 
shifting device to mislead. But we shall lovingly hold to 
the truth, and shall in all respects grow up into union with Him 
who IS our Plead, even Christ. Dependent on Him, the whole 
body— its various parts closely fitting and hrmly adhering 
to one another— grows by the aid of every contributory linf, 
with power proportioned to the need of each individual part, 
so as' to build itself up in a spirit of ; love.” (Ephesians^ 
4:11-16.) „ :■/ ■' p: b;. 

Students in various colleges have organised .themselves, 
either ihrougli student self-government or -in less formal ways, 
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to make effective the general will of the student body Chrh 
have banded themselves together with a common 
Impose, to represent the Christian life of the coHcqc and to' 
make Its spirit Christian. and to 


What is the responsibility of each student to the college? 
As never before m his life, a college student is a citizen a 
member of a xollege community, where he has the oppot'. 
tumues and obligations of citizenship. Not only are ?Le 
laws to be obeyed and customs to be followed; but increas- 
mgly he must assume the responsibility connected with the 

Tr^ Tt community life^ 

e- the maintenance of the college corporate life depends 
upon the enthusiastic participation of every student in all 
corporate activities. 

As in other communities, there will always be in the college 
. dividual leaders who are giving their best in an effort to 

^ The first duty of the college 

.ilizen as of the citizen of the nation, is loyally to line himself 
ip with such movements, and permanently to secure to the 
mstitution these high ideals by helping to build them into the 
code. 

_ A student cannot consider himself an individual alone. He 
is a representative of his college. In a very real sense his 
IS judged by his actions. An undergraduate from 

with us. A\e shall hnd it difficult to dissociate our.selve,s from 
our relationship to our college. 

Jesus recognized this, representative character of His fol-- 

owers. He dared to let His cau.se be judged by those who 
nao been associated with Him. 
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Yc shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judcca and Samaria, and tinto the uttermost part of 
the earth. — Acts 1 : 8. 


College community loyalty 


Most colleges are real communities. There is a great 
sharing of life. There arc corarnon meals and dormitories and 
assemblies and organizations, not, to mention classes. The 
vStiidents read the same college paper, cheer the same cheers, 
and sing the vSaine songs. Inevitably the student body vrill 


^ Every form of corporate life comes to have a character or 
reputalion by wliicli it is known. Some business firms have 
gained such an enviable reputation that the firm name is 
retained even when the ownership changes. AVe all know 
how dilTxult it is for any organization to live down a bad 
reputation, and what an incentive it is to an organization to 
live up to a good reputation. This character or reputation 
does not mean that every member connected with an organi- 
zation agrees at every point or. always lives up to the ideal 
of the whole. But there is a dominant character which rises 
out of the united conviction and action of the individual 
members. A real community implies such common aspirations 
and common interests. The more individuals share each 
other’s lives in a common pursuit, the more it may be said 
that they form a community. 

The Church has ahvays been judged by its members. Thei-e 
have been those who have grossly misrepresented it, and 
brought upon it the scathing, and ofttimes justified, criticism 
of those who were uiisympathetic with its ideals. But its 
growth throughout the centuries has been possible because a 
majority of its members have really lived out the life of God, 
and because its dominant influence has been for justice and 
righteousness and truth in the world. Thus has the faith of 
its Founder been justified. 
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express in its traditions- certain clear-cut ideals. The influence 
o the founders of the college, of the president and the 
faculty, of the college generations who have gone before," 
v/ill play a large part in determining the direction of these 
aims; but their final realization is ail in the hands of the 
undergraduates. There grows up a public opinion passing on 
all sorts of questions, which shows the dominant drift and 
thought and feeling in the institution. 

our obligation to these various forms of cojnmumiy 
life/ Arc we disloyal to the college when ive fail to do oiir 
part? This college world, with its laws and customs, with 
Its politics and its business organization, with its dramatics 
and Its press, is our commonwealth where we count more as I 
individuals than ever before. It is not enough for us to live 
well unto ourselves. We have a definite duty to the general 
life of our community. The college offers us examples of most 
of the types of organizations in which we shall need to take 
our part after graduation. Why not begin to learn their value 
now? There will be laws and customs we shall meet in the i 

outer world; then, as now, it will be our duty to obey or ' 

change them. "We shall have to measure our powers of mind 
and body against others in the years to come; there is no 
time to begin like the present. Eagerly, then, do we enter the 
fray, ready to put aside the immediate search of our owi: 
interests, ready to sacrifice for the purposes of our community. 

^ But there can be no college ideal where the student body 
IS divided up into cliques. Each clique may have some idea of 
Its aims, but there is no united effort, for there is no common 
interest and no common life. Where the well-being of the ^ 
small group is put before the well-being of the college; where 
Ae college is simply made up of a great mass of individuals, 
college spirit” and college ideals vanish. * 

College traditions I 

How is it possible to mamtain a genuine public spirii in 
all the colleges? Traditions help to mould charricter. Where 
they are indifferent or destructive, they are to be attacked. 
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But we all have to learn the lesson that a tradition is a social 
fact. It was never built up by one man alone, and conse- 
quently the most effective method of modifying tradition is 
by united action. A wise use of the college press, of college 
organizations, and other social agencies, —these will be found 
to be the quickest means of eradicating an evil custom, the 
surest method of replacing it by one that makes for the 
highest: ideals. 

Movements to change tradition come up repeatedly in every 
college. What is the responsibility of each of us at such a 
time? 

Though there are college customs that point to very low 
ideals, in the main our colleges in North America have such 
lofty aims that most of us fail to live up to them. It is a part 
of our task to be worthy of the college of which we are 
members. How often have we heard such words as these: 
“Did he come from — ^ — college? Then I don't think 
much of that college." Somehow or other we blame the 
college where we hesitate to blame the student's home town or 
his' family. ' ■ 


Hoiv can student initiative be made effective? Some 
colleges have considered it wise to encourage the formation 
of student government. Others have used more informal 
methods. But it has been found necessary to have some 
method of registering and developing public opinion on 
questions of first importance in the life of the undergradiiate 
body.” Action in such cases insures that the spirit of the 
community will be in sympathy with law^s passed for its 
government, thus assuring obedience that comes from fre^ 
consent.. 


College Christian spirit 

Hovj can a Christian spirit for all the college he assured? 
The Christian Associations are simply ■..voluntary' organiza- 
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tions of students, banded together to register and develop 
Christian public opinion in the college, How many of us have 
ever stopped to wonder why some students seem to oppose ' 
the firm establishment of Christian ideals in the corporate 
life of their institution? This simply means that in the name 
of Jesus students are seeking to live out on the campus and 
make real in the life of the college purity, justice and truth, 
brothcrliness as against selfishness, real sacrifice and service. 
IV ho zvotdd not he proud of a college with a Christian ideal? 

Whot is my ideal as a Christian st-udent? 

Jesus Christ has called me to a life of loyal devotion to Him 
and His cause. Have I given myself to Him unreservedly? 

Jesus Christ has trusted me worthily to represent Him in 
the college. Am I ahmys on the side of the noblest Christian 
aspirafions of the college life? Am 1 putting forth every 
effort to make dominant through the entire college the highest 
Christian ideals? 

Suggestions for Thought and Discussion 

What determines the character of an organireaiion or com- 
munity? 

By whom is the reputation of a business firm formed? of a 
social organization? 

How far is it fair to judge the Christian church by its 
members? What has determined the effccliveness of the 
church ? 

How far has a community a character? What effect 'upon 
its character has its ideal? 

' How can an organization with members of diverse con- 
victions have a common ideal? 

What is the relation of student initiative to the college life? 

What obligation does citizenship in che college cornrnimity 
entoil? Blow far does the college offer opporlunilies to irrJii 
for future citizenship? 
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What characteristics of the college community tend to give 
it a unified life? 

When is an ideal for all the college possible? What is the 
effect of college cliques upon such a community ideal? 

What factors enter into the. formation of the college ideal? 
How far do students determine it? 

What is the difference between college public opinion and 
the college ideal ? How is public opinion in the college 
formed? How is it expressed? ■ 

What is the relation of college traditions to the college 
ideal? What responsibility has each student to the college 
traditions ? How long should a college tradition be respected ? 

To what extent is some organized form of tlie life of 
students necessary to the realization of a college ideal? Whal 
are the advantages and disadvantages of student self-govern- 
ment? How far does it insure respect for the authority and 
government of the college itself? 

To what extent is some voluntary student Christian organi- 
zation necessary to a Christian spirit dominating all the 
college? What changes would you suggest in tlie Student 
Christian Associations which would make them more effec- 
tively such organizations? Who determines the character of 
the Christian Association in any college? 

How far is Christianity necessary to the highest ideal for 
the college ? 

IThat is my ideal as a Christian student? 

IV hat am I going to do about if? 


